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THE PROBABLE. 


Ir has now become a trite remark, that truth often 
brings before us ‘things stranger than fiction.’ The 
reason is, that when a man writes fiction, he has to 
keep near a particular level of general probability, based 
on an average of occurrences and situations such as we 
arrive at in the course of our experience in actual life. 
The reader holds him as under an engagement to give 
things at about this average; if he goes much above it, 
he is condemned as resorting to a silly expedient, in 
order to work out an effect, or escape from a difficulty. 
Thus, for example, when he brings home a rich uncle from 
India exactly in time to save a virtuous family from ruin, 
he is thought to be merely resorting to a trick of his 
trade ; and yet we know that rich uncles do come home 
occasionally from India, and may well find things at 
sixes and sevens among their friends. One or two 
such events in the course of his three volumes may be 
allowed the moralist; but if he indulges much more 
frequently in out-of-the-way occurrences that serve his 
general design, he is thought a decidedly clumsy artist. 
Yet nothing can be more certain than that, in actual 
life, series of events do occur, all of which are greatly 
beyond that medium-line which constitutes our ideal of 
the probable. As an example, a man will at once be 
overtaken by insolvency, by illness, by the losses of 
children, by a burning of his house, and all this in an 
abrupt or sudden manner, after many years of quiet, 
comfortable existence, unmarked by any such incidents. 
Or a considerable number of relations will die in the 
course of four or five years, and open a succession to 
wealth and title to an individual who originally had no 
expectation of it. There are, indeed, some conjunctures 
in actual life of so singular a nature, as to mock the 
highest flights of the human imagination. 

I speak of those events as singular against the oc- 
currence of which there is a great number of chances. 
For example, we are told in Brand’s History of New- 
castle, that a gentleman of that city, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, dropped a ring from his hand 
over the bridge into the river Tyne. Years passed on ; 
he had lost all hopes of recovering the ring, when one 
day his wife bought a fish in the market, and in the 
stomach of that fish was the identical jewel which had 
been lost! From the pains taken to commemorate this 
event, it would appear to be true; it was merely an 
occurrence possible, but extremely unlikely, to have 
occurred. A similar incident was lately recorded, with 
all the appearance of seriousness, in a popular miscellany. 
* Many years ago a lady sent her servant—a young man 
about twenty years of age, and a native of that part of 
the country where his mistress resided—to the neigh- 
bouring town with a ring, which required some altera- 
tion, to be delivered into the hands of a jeweller. The 


young man went the shortest way, across the fields; 
and coming to a little wooden bridge that crossed a 
small stream, he leant against the rail, and took the 
ring out of its case to look at it. While doing so, it 
slipped out of his hand, and fell into the water. In vain 
he searched for it, even till it grew dark. He thought 
it fell into the hollow of a stump of a tree under water, 
but he could not find it. The time taken in the search 
was so long, that he feared to return and tell his story, 
thinking it incredible, and that he should even be sus- 
pected of having gone into evil company, and gamed it 
away, or sold it. In this fear he determined never to 
return—left wages and clothes, and fairly ran away. 
This seemingly great misfortune was the making of 
him. His intermediate history I know not; but this, 
that after many years’ absence, either in the East or 
West Indies, he returned with a very considerable for- 
tune. He now wished to clear himself with his old 
mistress ; ascertained that she was living; purchased a 
diamond ring of a considerable value, which he deter- 
mined to present in person, and clear his character, by 
telling his tale, which the credit of his present position 
might testify. He took the coach to the town of i. 
and from thence set out to walk the distance of a few 
miles. He found, I should tell you, on alighting, a 
gentleman who resided in the neighbourhood, who was 
bound for the adjacent village. They walked together, 
and in conversation, this former servant, now a gentle- 
man, with graceful manners and agreeable address, 
communicated the circumstance that made him leave 
the country abruptly many years before. As he was 
telling this, they came to the very wooden bridge. 
“ There,” said he; “it was just here that I dropped the 
ring ; and there is the very bit of old tree into a hole 
of which it fell—just there.” At the same time he put 
down the point of his umbrella into the hole of a knot 
in the tree, and drawing it up, to the astonishment of 
both, found the very ring on the ferrule of the umbrella.’* 
Here also was an occurrence against which, one would 
have previously said, the chances were as one to infinity. 
It was one of those things which we see to be most un- 
likely, yet must acknowledge to be possible, and; when 
well-authenticated, to be true. 

There is a class of double occurrences, or coincidences, 
which serve to illustrate the same principle. How often 
will we hear a name or a fact mentioned, which we had 
previously never once heard of, and yet that name or 
fact will once more come under our notice, from a totally 
different quarter, ere two days, or even one, have passed! 
For example, not a week before the penning of these 
remarks, a gentleman alluded, in conversation with me, 
to a Russian plant which is supposed to be of a partly 
animal nature, and to be in a kind of animal form, with 


* Blackwood's Magazine. 
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which it chanced that I was unacquainted. Two hours 
after, consulting the Penny Cyclopedia on the subject 
of the barometer, my eye lighted on the next ensuing 
article—‘ Banometz, a singular vegetable production, 
of which, under the name of the Scythian lamb, many 
fabulous stories are told. . . It is, in reality, nothing but 
the prostrate hairy stem of a fern called Aspidium 
Barometz, which, from its procumbent position and 
shaggy appearance, looks something like a crouching 
animal, &c.’ Or two persons, associated in our minds, 
but widely apart in life, will, by letter or visit, cast up 
in the same day. For example, I have received in one 
evening letters introducing strangers from two cousins 
living in different countries, and from neither of whom 
I had previously received any communication for seve- 
ral years, except a single letter of introduction from one 
of the parties about three months previously. One day, 
proceeding to a place of business where I have duties 
to attend to, I passed a gentleman whom I recollected 
having met at a country-house ten years previously, but 
had not seen since. We formed two out of three guests 
entertained by a family consisting of three persons, all 
of them considerably advanced in life. I was aware 
that two of our entertainers were since dead. With a 
mind full of the recollections which this gentleman’s 
face excited, I entered the office, and there sat, waiting 
for me, to consult about a small matter of business, a 
lady, the survivor of the family of our host, and whom 
also I had not seen since the dinner-party. On inter- 
rogation, I found that she had come there that day, 
without the least knowledge of the proceedings or 
whereabcuts of the gentleman whom I had just seen in 
the street. Like myself, she had: never once seen him 
since the day when we had all met ten years ago. 

The following is a still more striking instance. In 
the early part of October 1844, I was taking an excur- 
sion with a friend in Northumberland. Stopping for 
an hour at Morpeth, to refresh our horse, we asked for 
a newspaper to while away the time; but were told that 
the papers of that day had not yet arrived. I there- 
fore resorted for amusement to a miniature copy of 
Crabbe’s Borough, which I had put into my pocket 
for this purpose, selecting it from many books purely on 
account of its conveniently small size. The section of 
the poem on which my attention became engaged, was 
that in which occurs a striking description of the alarm 
occasioned to a pic-nic party when, in the midst of their 
enjoyments on a low sandy islet, usually covered at high 
water, they were informed that their boat had, by negli- 
gence, been allowed to float away, leaving them a prey 
to the rising tide, unless they should be rescued by a 
passing vessel, which was not likely. The most forcible 
part of the description of the forlorn party, is that in 
which the behaviour of various persons is put into con- 
trast :— 

* Had one been there, with spirit strong and high, 
Who could observe, as he prepared to die, 
He might have seen of hearts the varying kind, 
And traced the movement of each different mind : 
He might have seen that not the gentle maid 
Was more than stern and haughty man afraid ; 
Such, calmly grieving, will their fears suppress, 
And silent prayers to mercy’s throne address ; 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud, 
Force their vain grief on the reluctant crowd.’—&c. 


Immediately after I had read this passage, the waiter 
put the Sun of the preceding evening into my hands. 
It contained an extract from an Edinburgh paper, giv- 
ing an account of an accident which had happened a 
few days before to the Windsor Castle steamer, on her 


passage from Dundee to Leith with a large pleasure 
party, which had been witnessing the departure of the 
queen from the former port, after her short residence 
at Blair-Athole. The vessel had been allowed to 
strike on the Carr rock, when instantly music and 
dancing were exchanged for alarm and terror, as the 
almost immediate sinking of the vessel was antici- 
pated. Strange to say, the description of the beha- 
viour of the passengers was an exact reflection of 
that in Crabbe’s poem, as if the writer had been 
reading that composition a short while before, and had 
copied it; or else the poem was so true to nature, that 
an actual occurrence unavoidably resembled it. The 
identity was perfect, even to the particular of gentle 
women maintaining a quiet and resigned demeanour, 
while strong then were frantic with vain terror. This 
will clearly appear from the following passage in the 
report, which I had the curiosity to search out in the 
file of the paper in which it originally appeared :—‘ In a 
few moments, and the crowd of human beings collected 
on board, who had just before been radiant with gaiety 
and good-humour, changed into a wretched, terrified, 
and helpless mass, among whom every moral quality of 
the mind might be discerned brought out into frightful 
relief, from the sternest of stubborn endurance, to the 
lowest point of pusillanimity and despair. There was 
no distinction of age or sex ; men howled and ran about 
Srantic like women; and women were there, young and 
beautiful, who exhibited to the full the calmness of moral 
heroism.’—Edinburgh Courant, October 3, 1844.* 

The day after, I went to attend service in St Nicho- 
las’ church, Newcastle, full of the recollection of the 
Covenanters entering the town after their victory over 
Charles I. at Newburnford, in 1640, when Alexander 
Henderson preached a sermon on the text, ‘ And the 
Lord said unto my lord, sit thou on my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’ Imagination 
could not resist bodying forth the scene of two hundred 
years ago—a stern puritan army, flushed with their 
first victory, listening grimly to an application of this 
sublime promise, amidst the long-withdrawing aisles of 
this noble old pile. So possessed in mind, it was abso- 
lutely startling to come suddenly, in the readings of the 
day, upon this very text—‘ The Lord said unto my 
lord,’ &c. This looked like being persecuted with co- 
incidences. 

One might say that, if real life gives such striking 
phenomena as these, while fiction is forbidden to use 
them, records from actual life ought to be far more in- 
teresting, even to the readers for mere excitement, than 
any of the effusions of fancy. And it really does seem 
far from unlikely that, if the former were chronicled 
with fidelity, they would be apt to run romance en- 
tirely out of the market. 

The wonder, after all, remains, that events, against 
which there are so many chances, should occur so often 
as they seem to do. Let us consider what probability 
actually is. An able philosopher of our century thus 
speaks of it:—‘It is to the imperfection of the human 
mind,’ he says, ‘ and not to any irregularity in the na- 
ture of things, that our ideas of chance and probability 
are to be referred. Events which to one man seem 
accidental and precarious, to another, who is better 
informed, or who has more power of generalisation, 
appear to be regular and certain. . . . The laws of the 
material world have the same infallible operation on the 
minute and the great bodies of the universe; and the 
motions of the former are as determinate as those of the 
latter.’ He adds, that every particle of water or air has 
described from the beginning a trajectory or path deter- 
mined by mechanical principles, and which is therefore 
knowable, ‘ and would be an object of science to a mind 
informed of all the original conditions, and possessing 
an analysis that would follow them through their various 
combinations. ‘The same,’ he continues, ‘is true of 


* On inquiry, it appears that the writer of the report had not 
previously read the passage in the Borough. 
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every atom of the material world: so that nothing but 
information sufficiently extensive, and a calculus suf- 
ficiently powerful, are wanting to reduce all things to a 
certainty. . . . Probability and chance are thus ideas 
relative to human ignorance. The latter means a series 
of events not regulated by any law that we can perceive. 
Not perceiving the existence of a law, we reason as if 
there were none, or no principle by which one state of 
things determines that which is to follow.’* 

Unable to discover or follow the laws by which events 
of this nature are determined, we can nevertheless re- 
duce them to calculation in a particular way. All are 
familiar with the throwing of dice. There being six 
sides, any one of which may be uppermost, the chance 
of throwing the die with a particular side, say the ace, 
uppermost, is one-sixth. With two dice, the chance of 
throwing two aces is 1-36th: as each face of the one die 
may be combined with any face of the other. Thus we 
learn that, ‘when any event may fall out a certain 
number of ways, all of which, to our apprehension, are 
equally possible, the probability that the event will 
happen, with certain conditions accompanying it, may 
be expressed by a fraction, of which the numerator is 
the number of the instances favourable to those condi- 
tions, and the denominator the number of the possible 
instances.’ Now observe, in a couple of dice there are 
but thirty-six combinations; but what would be the 
denominator of a fraction which should express the little 
likelihood of my being engaged in reading Crabbe’s ac- 
count of the distressed pic-nic party, at the moment when 
a newspaper was approaching me, containing an account 
of a similar occurrence, expressed almost in the same 
terms! One can see in a moment the possibility of such 
an event; but he cannot help thinking, at the same 
time, that thousands of lives were likely to have passed 
without its occurring in one of them. It seems difficult 
to reconcile the frequency of such coincidences, which 
is matter of familiar observation to all, with the idea of 
our philosopher, that all secular events might be re- 
duced under fixed laws, if we only could trace the series 
in their mutual dependency. 

Some considerations will, nevertheless, occur to bring 
such events into at least an approximation with our 
ideas respecting fixed laws. In the first place, there 
are what may be called extenuating circumstances. 
These we usually discover when we look narrowly into 
particulars. For example, the Scriptural text already 
quoted, being a portion of the 110th Psalm, had a 
chance of occurring in the usual readings of the Psalter 
equal to about one in sixty-two (the Psalms being 
divided into so many portions for reading during the 
month). Then it is repeated no fewer than five times 
in the New Testament. In the portions of Scripture 
appointed for the daily lessons throughout the year, 
chapters containing this passage occur no fewer than 
thirteen times. This obviously added very considerably 
to the chance that, on attending worship in St Nicholas’ 
church for the first time, I should hear Henderson’s text 
repeated. Thus the total likelihood was not so little as 
one would, on a cursory glance, imagine. It is, in the 
second place, to be observed that the total number of 
acts, movements, and occurrences of every kind in life 
must be much greater, even in the case of the 
most quiet-living people, than at first sight appears. 
If this truly be the case, instances of coincidence must 
bear a much smaller proportion to the entire mass than 
we are apt to suppose; that is the same thing as to 
say, that the frequency of their occurrence is more ap- 
parent than real. Again, amidst the multitude of the 
things which pass unobserved and unremembered, there 
may of course be many occurrences of facts and other 
particulars, which we believe to be new to us when 
they occur collisively: thus the apparent first of the 
two instances may be the tenth, or twentieth, or hun- 
dredth, instead of the first. All of these considerations 
undoubtedly tend to bring the supposed supernatu- 


* Playfair’s Works, iv. 494. 


tality towards, if not wholly into, naturality. If so much 
can be accounted for from what we know, let us add 
some further unknown quantity for what we do not 
know, and then perhaps little, if any, difficulty will 
remain. 


LOUIS MANDRIN, 
BY MRS CROWE. 
Ir is nearly a century ago since the hero of our tale 
played his part in the world, and it is not the first time 
we have heard of him; but it is only now that a de- 
tailed account of his adventures has reached us. A 
painstaking German has been at the trouble of digging 
out these curious particulars—quite curious enough to 
justify our giving them to the public. 

Louis Mandrin was born at St Etienne, in Dauphiné, 
in the year 1714. His father was a coiner of false 
money, and Louis was brought up to the same trade; 
but being fond of adventure and an active life, besides 
being extremely ambitious, he joined the army as soon 
as he became his own master, by the death of his father, 
who was killed by a musket-ball whilst flying before 
the mounted police. Brave and clever, the youth made 
a good soldier; but the discipline becoming irksome to 
him, he deserted, and gathering together as many as he 
could find of the old band, he resumed his former occu- 
pation. The locality he selected for the establishment 
of his unlawful manufactory was well calculated for 
the purpose. It was on the coast of St André, which 
borders the Mediterranean Sea—a lonely and pathless 
region, where he was little likely to be overlooked and 
interfered with. The clang of the hammers which 
resounded from the clefts of the mountains, and the 
smoke that curled over their summits, were not un- 
noticed by the thinly-scattered inhabitants, and doubt- 
less they were not without their suspicions of what was 
going on; but meddling with a desperate band of this 
description was too rash an enterprise to be undertaken 
without a powerful motive; and the coiners, by avoid- 
ing all offence to their neighbours, took care to furnish 
none. They worked chiefly by night, showing them- 
selves little by day, the hours of which were mostly 
passed in sleep and carousals. Their coin was circu- 
lated at the fairs and markets of remote towns; and this 
nice office was intrusted only to the captain, who at- 
tended on these occasions under various disguises—as 
that of a monk marketing for his convent, a soldier for 
his troop, or a cattle-driver charged with commissions 
from his distant home. The goods he purchased were 
afterwards disposed of to receivers, and the profits 
— divided, the captain of course having the largest 

are. 

Louis Mandrin was not more than twenty years of 
age when he placed himself at the head of his troop. 
They numbered about a dozen men, and he seems to 
have possessed the art of inspiring them with unbounded 
confidence and attachment, which they evinced by an 
inviolable fidelity and unhesitating obedience ; the only 
instance of treachery on record amongst them being the 
one which led to their ultimate abandonment of their 
mountain home. Some circumstance, which does not 
appear, seems to have awakened the conscience of one 
of the band, who, to appease his remorse, gave informa- 
tion to the authorities. The police were immediately 
despatched to seize the coiners; but the attack was 
made by day, and conducted with so little prudence, 
that the enterprise wholly failed. Mandrin was absent; 
but Rocqueirol, the second lieutenant, observing the 
absence of the informer, suspected mischief, and caused 
the instant removal of all the money, stamps, and im- 
plements. The pursuers found nothing but the melting 
furnaces and the bellows. The troop had also escaped 
through paths known only to themselves, with the ex- 
ception of two, who, being asleep when the others de- 
camped, passed a somewhat unpleasant four-and-twenty 
hours concealed behind a stone.: But even these eluded 
the vigilance of the officers, and got clear off. For a 
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short period they established themselves in the clefts of a 
rock at some distance from their former home ; but they 
looked out for something better, and ere long found it. 

Seated on an eminence in a deep valley, at the foot 
of lofty mountains, stood an old feudal castle. It was 
surrounded by a moat, and enclosed by a park thickly 
set with yew hedges and dark avenues. The walls were 
massive, the towers formed for defence, and it was ru- 
moured that there were various underground vaults 
and secret ways connected with the building, very de- 
sirable to such tenants as Mandrin and his band. This 
convenient dwelling was at present in the possession of 
an advocate’s widow. The advocate was lately dead, and 
the widow, with her servants, inhabited the fortress 
alone. Many of the apartments were consequently un- 
occupied; and on this circumstance the captain of the 
coiners founded his hopes. 

His first step was to introduce himself into the castle 
in the disguise of a travelling merchant. Having by 
this means gained a tolerable notion of the interior, he 

roceeded with his plan. Presently the castle was 

aunted. Fiyom the chamber of the deceased advocate 
issued the most mournful sounds; tables and chairs 
moved about as if they were alive; the books walked 
off the shelves; the window-panes rattled ; there were 
clankings of chains, and sighs, and groans; in short, 
all manner of extraordinary and unaccountable noises 
and disturbances. ‘The terrified lady fled for refuge to 
the kitchen, where she found the servants trembling 
with affright. By and by the ghost of the advocate ap- 
peared wrapt in a winding-sheet, followed by fiends with 
flaming torches in their hands. It seems singular that 
so barefaced and clumsy an imposition should have suc- 
ceeded. We must suppose that Mandrin understood the 
people he had to deal with, or he would not have ven- 
tured on a trick so liable to detection. Succeed he did, 
for the widow and all her establishment quitted the 
castle; whereupon Mandrin and his band stole quietly in, 
and took their places; nor did they, after admission, dis- 
continue the practices which imposed on the supersti- 
tious fears of the neighbourhood. The back-door was 
the only one used by the inhabitants of this haunted 
castle, and that was very carefully guarded. The fur- 
naces were in the cellars, and thence issued an immense 
quantity of false money, which, however, was never 
circulated in the neighbourhood. ‘They also carried on 
a considerable trade in horses and tobacco with the 
Spanish frontier; and Louis Mandrin became a rich 


man. 
Notwithstanding the terrors which the party of des- 
peradoes contrived to throw around the castle, notions 


occasionally sprung up in the minds of the more coura- | of 


geous that all was but a trick. At length a young 
officer, quartered at Grenoble, resolved to brave every 
danger, and investigate the cause of the strange noises 
heard, and things seen, at the place. Well armed, and 
accompanied by a brave grenadier of his troop, he 
mounted his horse, and. rode to the castle. They 
knocked at the portal; but the ghost took no notice; 


| till at length, provoked by their perseverance, an angry 


bear presented his muzzle at the grate. But a well- 
aimed bullet laid him low, and the invaders forced 
the door. The scenes that are recorded to have pre- 
sented themselves on their entrance cannot but awaken 
considerable surprise, from the extraordinary trouble 
and ingenuity that must have been expended in prepar- 
ing for such acontingency. No one had ventured on so 
rash an enterprise before, and yet the drama seems to 
have been as well played as if it had been the twentieth 
performance instead of the first. We must suppose that 
the rehearsals had been very frequent. As the bold 
intruders forced door after door, strange sights met their 
view—frightful figures glided past them, mysterious fires 
gleamed in the deserted chambers, dwarfs and goblins 
crouched in the corners, but, when approached, became 
invisible, gigantic forms peered in at the windows, and 
large serpents and loathsome reptiles crawled over the 
floors. Still the young soldier was not to be repulsed. 


Amidst all these terrors, which continually eluded his 
close investigation, he undauntedly pursued his way. 

They had thus wandered over a considerable portion 
of the building, when they heard footsteps approaching ; 
the door of the room they were in opened, and a cavalier, 
bearing a drawn sword in his hand, and, from his dress, 
apparently a person of distinction, entered, followed by 
his servant. At the sight of the strangers he started 
back with evident surprise, and sternly demanded who 
they were. _ The officer told him his errand at once: he 
was there for the purpose of verifying or disproving the 
incredible reports that had reached him concerning the 
castle. Precisely the same object had.occasioned the 
visit of the cavalier; and although he modestly con- 
fessed himself generally a stranger to fear, he could not 
deny that he yet trembled with horror at what had 
encountered him at the gate. From the bear which the 
officer had shot had proceeded a voice, bidding him 
beware! ‘1 have been once hit,’ cried the voice, ‘ and 
I spared the rash adventurer; but if you dare to lift 
your arm against me, your life will be the instant for- 
feit!’ The incredulous officer was about returning to 
the gate where he had so lately left the bear dead, to 
investigate this phenomenon, when, to his amazement, 
the creature appeared at their heels, and after giving a 
savage growl, vanished through a door, which imme- 
diately closed with a tremendous bang: at the same 
moment the serpents and reptiles disappeared, seeming 
to dissolve away in a cloud. 

At this sight the terror of the cavalier was consider- 
able : indeed he was quite overcome by it, although he 
confessed himself ashamed of his pusillanimity, and 
avowed his determination to pursue the adventure. The 
young officer tried to fortify him ; but fear is infectious, 
and his own courage was not invigorated by the weak- 
ness of his companion: so that, as night was by this 
time approaching, they agreed that it was desirable to 
evacuate the premises. ‘They rode together till their 
paths separated, and then parted with mutual esteem. 

When the young soldier reached the inn, and was 
seated comfortably in the chimney-corner, beyond the 
reach of the advocate’s ghost, his natural courage re- 
vived ; and the more he considered what had passed, 
the less satisfied he felt with the result of his adven- 
ture ; especially as the grenadier, who with undaunted 
valour had assailed one of the large serpents, produced 
a morsel of its skin, which bore an astonishing resem- 
blance to a bit of coloured pasteboard. But everybody 
was shocked at their incredulity; and it was confidently 
predicted that if they ventured on a second expedition, 
as they proposed, they would assuredly never be heard 
more. As for the pasteboard, they said that was 
easily accounted for—the whole thing from first to last 
being enchantment, and the work of the devil. And so, 
indeed, it appeared, when, on the following morning, 
the piece of pasteboard was found converted into a bit 
of skin! Finding himself more laughed at than 
thanked, and being much dissuaded by his fritnds, the 
young officer quitted Grenoble without repeating his 
visit to the haunted castle—a proceeding in which he 
had more reason to congratulate himself than he was 
aware of; for had he a second time rendered himself so 
obnoxious, the prediction of the country people would 
assuredly have been verified. It is not to be supposed 
that even the first time he would have escaped so well; 
but he was a gentleman, well connected, and his regi- 
ment being quartered at Grenoble, his disappearance 
would have undoubtedly led to very inconvenient per- 
quisitions. So they tried what their jugglery could do ; 
and certainly the thing seems to have been admirably 
managed. ‘The cavalier was Rocqueirol, that clever 
rascal; the resuscitated bear was one of the troop, dis- 
guised in the real bear’s skin, which they had hastily 
stripped off for the purpose; the serpents moved on 
springs; and a bit of skin was cleverly substituted for 
the bit of pasteboard by a spy of the band. Of course 
so hazardous an imposture could not have been sus- 
tained without allies in all directions. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of the failure of this enter- 
prise, the universal faith was somewhat undermined, and 
Mandrin found it necessary to be more cautious. The 
imprudence of one of his people augmented the danger. 
Contrary to orders, this man had attended a neigh- 
bouring market, and with his false money purchased 
a considerable quantity of valuable merchandise. Of 
course such customers gave good prices—it was not 
worth their while to haggle about a fewcrowns. The 
deluded merchant, overjoyed at the liberal sum he was 
receiving, in the exhilaration of his spirits threw up 
one of the pieces in the air: he missed it, and it fell to 
the ground; and as it fell, broke into a dozen pieces. 
Confounded at so strange a circumstance, he repeated 
the experiment, and with the same result. The fleet- 
ness of his horse alone saved the defrauder from the 
vengeance of the populace. But immediately the rumour 
became rife that there were coiners in the neighbour- 
hood, and suspicion fell upon the haunted castle. Pre- 
viously to this, horses had frequently been observed 
feeding in the park ; but the people had hitherto main- 
tained that they were not real horses ; and ‘ wo betide,’ 
said they, ‘ any one who ventured upon their backs!’ 
However, it was now asserted that they had been 
heard to neigh like steeds of flesh and blood; and if 
they were really horses, doubtless they had owners. 

As these bold and heterodox opinions gained strength, 
they at length reached the ears of the widow, who had 
felt herself extremely aggrieved by her late husband's 
pertinacious adherence to this world, instead of taking 
his flight quietly for a better, like other respectable, 
well-conducted people. It was a regular fraud to leave 
her the castle, as he had done by his will, and then for 
his ghost to drive her out of it! Besides, ejected from 
her castle, she had small chance of getting another 
husband ; and she was exceedingly annoyed at learning 
that many people opined that to be the very end and 
object of his haunting her. 

Eager, therefore, to recover her property, and release 
herself from the restraints these calumnies imposed on 
her, she called her friends together; and after pleading 
her hard case, and communicating the suspicions that 
had lately arisen—namely, that the inmates of the 
castle were not altogether of so spiritual a character as 
had been imagined—she won so far upon their sym- 
pathy, that they promised her their assistance, An ex- 
pedition was consequently resolved upon, and, as the 
party believed, conducted with the greatest secrecy. On 
an appointed day they started for the castle—a band of 
forty well-armed men, consisting of peasants and sol- 
diers, headed by the lady’s friends and an experienced 
military man. 

Mandrin, however, was fully aware of their inten- 
tions, and although the notice was short, had adopted 
the best means attainable for defence. 

Neither spectres nor bears this time impeded the 
entrance of the invaders. All was still as death: no- 
thing was to be seen but empty halls and chambers. 
The commander of the troop concluding the inhabitants 
had taken refuge in the cellars, proceeded thither, after 
placing a guard before the doors and sentries in the 
park. They descended the stairs, and were preparing 
to storm the cellar, when they were flung into confusion 
by a sharp fire of musketry ; to defend themselves from 
which they were obliged to bring down the old carpets 
that covered the floors,and by filling them with earth, 
raise a bulwark, under cover of which they might ad- 
vance. ‘The besieged maintained their defence, how- 
ever, for three hours, when the silence that ensued 
seemed to announce that their ammunition was ex- 
hausted ; whereupon the elated victors forced the en- 
trance, and rushed trium hantly into the place. It 

roved to be a large vault, not less than eighty feet 
aces and was well lighted by torches attached to the 
walls; but, to their amazement, not a soul was there 
but themselves! It was absolutely empty. The bottom 
was of hard clay; the roof strongly arched; the walls 
of stone ; and no signs of a door or opening of any sort 


could be found. Still, those who had lately maintained 
so brisk a fire could not be far off. The castle was sur- 
rounded, and watched at every point: they would surely 
make their exit somewhere. The besiegers laid their 
ears to the ground and listened, but not a leaf stirred— 
no sound betrayed the whereabout of the fugitives. 
They then returned to the cellar, assured that they 
must be somehow there concealed, or that an outlet 
must exist. There was one, but it was not without 
extraordinary perseverance that they found it. It was 
in the wall, and it always remained a mystery how, on 
issuing from the vault, they could have contrived so 
entirely to remove all traces of their exit. 

This way, however, they had retreated, and had 
taken shelter in another vault, about fifty paces distant, 
which was not only deeper, but beyond the precincts of 
the castle. Here, weary and exhausted, they ventured 
to take a little repose, trusting to a glass of water and a 
drum, which they placed on the earth, to inform them 
of the approach of the assailants. ‘The shaking of the 
water and the quaking of the drum soon warned them 
that their last refuge was discovered. Then Mandrin 
sprung to his feet, and gave the word for flight—each 
man to take care of himself the best way he could, fur- 
ther defence being hopeless. To gain time, he made them 
pluck up the palisades that sustained the walls of the 
passage that led from their last retreat to this. He 
certainly seems to have exhibited a genius for tactics 
worthy of a better cause. 

Immediately over this vault stood an old withered 
oak, whose widely-spread roots, from which the earth 
was washed, allowed some gleams of light to penetrate 
below. Suddenly one of the sentries in the park, whose 
post was near this tree, saw a man emerge from the 
earth; then another, and another. Before he could 
give the alarm, the whole troop had made good their 
exit. The prime warriors were at work in the cellar; 
the guards, wearied with their watch, were mostly 
sleeping in the park; the coiners were well acquainted 
with the localities, and before the officer and his band 
could be summoned to the spot, the fugitives were all 
clear off, with the exception of one unlucky straggler. 

When the besiegers at length reached the farthest 
vault, they found a quantity of implements, some pro- 
visions, and a vast heap of false money. The police 
afterwards succeeded in arresting two more of the band ; 
and these three were executed at Grenoble, after mak- 
ing a full confession of the circumstances here related. 

It was by their means that Mandrin was also taken, 
when on a visit to a lady to whom he had become at- 
tached. When this infatuated young person learnt to 
whom she had given her affections, she appears to have 
been overwhelmed with grief and confusion. She lay 
for some time insensible. As soon as she recovered her 
recollection, she insisted on being allowed to enter a 
convent; which she did on that very day, and there re- 
mained for the rest of her life. 

When Mandrin found himself a prisoner, he raged 
like a lion in toils, till, by the violence of his efforts, he 
actually broke the chains that bound him ; whereupon 
they flung him into a noisome subterranean dungeon. 
Here he fell ill, and the physician who attended him 
told the authorities that, if they did not hasten his exe- 
cution, death would defraud them of their prey. The 
preparations were accordingly expedited; but, as was 
customary, some sisters of charity were permitted to 
attend his bed, and whilst they ministered to his body, 
they endeavoured to save his soul. He listened to their 
exhortations with humility, and declared himself not ill- 
disposed to repentance ; but he refused to see the priest, 
or to join with them in prayer, because he said the 
cruelty with which he was treated kept his blood in a 
fever, and hardened his heart. The good creatures, 
anxious for his salvation, represented the case so ear- 
nestly, that the public interested themselves in the 

; and the issue was, that Mandrin was removed 
to a better prison, and treated with more humanity. 
Here he made a fall confession of his crimes and as 
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the hour for his execution approached, his piety not 
only edified all who came near him, but formed the 
theme of the whole city of Grenoble. 

On the eve of the day appointed for his death, he 
requested, as a last favour, that he might be permitted 
to sup with those of his former companions in crime 
who were to die with him, of whom there were by this 
time several in the prison. This was a favour not 
unfrequently granted at that period, It was looked 
upon as a sort of religious ceremony, and the general 
sympathy awakened by Mandrin’s repentance easily 
obtained it for him. The head jailer presided at the 
feast ; and there must have been plenty of wine, for, by 
the time it was over, he lay under the table. This had 
been Mandrin’s design. He immediately seized the keys, 
set all the prisoners free, and fled. 

He was now at liberty; but he had lost all, and had 
to begin the world anew. He was one of those human 
beings whom no experience could reform, nor no fear 
subdue; one who might have been a hero in a good 
cause; and it is not impossible that, had he been the 
son of an honest man, and his early associations more 
fortunate, his career might have been very different. 
He was undoubtedly brave and clever; and he does not 
appear to have been naturally cruel, although the per- 
verting influences of his mode of life eventually rendered 
him so. 

Their next retreat was a hermit’s cell. Its inmate 
they seized and kept prisoner, having forced him to 
instruct them how to personate him, which one of the 
band did when necessary. They numbered about thirty- 
seven, and lived here for some time in great luxury, 
practising their old trade with considerable success. 
Strict discipline was observed: the captain kept his 
state, and dined daily off a table of six covers. The rest 
of the troop ate together. But the necessity for caution 
rendered this mode of life too tame for Mandrin; and 
unable to submit to the restraint, he indulged himself 
with frequent expeditions abroad. When the eye of 
the chief was not on them, his subjects became unruly ; 
and at length, by their imprudence, their secret was 
betrayed, and the troopers sent in pursuit of them. This 
time the enterprise was conducted by the authorities, 
and no precaution was neglected to insure success. The 
mountain was completely surrounded, and the doors of 
the hermitage forced; but, as in the haunted castle, 
neither the coiners nor any of their goods or chattels 
were to be seen. When it was too late, they discovered 
a secret outlet, which led by a subterranean way into 
the valley. Here they found the unfortunate hermit, 
half starved, as, during the bustle of the siege, they had 
forgotten to supply him with provisions, 

The coiners took refuge in a neighbouring forest ; but 
they were soon surrounded by troops; and after a mur- 
derous battle, in which Mandrin lost the greater part of 
his men, he and five of the survivors were taken, and once 
more found themselves in the prison of Grenoble. This 
time the precautions observed precluded all possibility 
of escape. His trial was hastily conducted, and on the 
earliest day possible he and his companions were led 
to the scaffold. ‘The only favour he asked was, that he 
might not be conveyed to death in the cart used for 
common malefactors. This request was granted ; but, 
to make sure of him, they not only bound his hands, 
but they tied his thumbs tightly together. Neverthe- 
less, strange to say, by one violent effort he burst his 
bonds when on the scaffold, and knocking down the 
executioner, and overthrowing the confessor, who over- 
turned the constable in his fall, Mandrin leapt amongst 
the astonished crowd, who unconsciously made way for 
him. Before the troops could pursue him, he had 
reached the mountains, whilst his unfortunate comrades 
suffered the death to which they were sentenced. 

Scouts were sent after him in all directions, and 
rewards offered for his apprehension : notwithstanding, 
but for the treachery of a friend, his ingenuity might 
have disappointed his pursuers. He seized « capuchin 
monk, robbed him of his frock and cowl, and, to mislead 


his enemies, set him adrift to tell the tale, whilst he 
assumed another disguise. But his confidant betrayed 
him to the troopers, who, considering the person they 
had to deal with, gagged and chained him; and at 
night put him into a cistern, which they covered with 
planks and stones, and guarded by two sentries. 

In the morning, when they lifted the planks and 
stones, he was gone! The cistern adjoined a cellar: he 
had mined his way through, and so once more escaped. 

He next made his way to Avignon, and thence to 
Lyons, where he enlisted as a soldier; but, spying 
dangers, he deserted, carrying away three other recruits 
with him. Shortly afterwards he fell in with some of 
his old band, and they established a brisk illicit trade 
on the frontiers of Savoy. As rogues and vagabonds 
are not scarce, especially on the frontiers of continental 
states, their numbers soon increased, till the provinces 
of Languedoc, Dauphiné, and Macon were so overrun 
with contraband goods, that the effects were sensibly 
felt by the excise. Their acts of cruelty also made 
them the terror of the surrounding country. Mandrin 
forced the unfortunate people to purchase his merchan- 
dise, broke into and robbed the custom-houses, and put 
to death, without mercy, all who offended him. His men 
wore the king’s uniform, with scarfs and crosses of St 
Louis; they committed the most astonishing acts of 
daring, and made the most obstinate and extraordinary 
defences. In short, it was a regular war; and at length 
it came to a pitched battle betwixt the king’s troops and 
the robbers. Outnumbered, he was forced, after hard 
fighting, to intrench himself in the village of Grenand ; 
and here his adversaries determined to starve him out. 
Mandrin had committed a great error in making the 
country people his foes, and he now felt the conse- 
quences of his mistake. Unable to procure provisions, 
he resolved to cut his way through the enemy. He 
conducted the enterprise with consummate generalship : 
the loss was great on both sides, but he himself got 
away. But from this period his star declined. He was 
too universally feared and detested to escape the toils 
that were set for him: he awoke one morning to find 
himself betrayed, and a prisoner. He was executed with 
as little delay as possible, exhibiting to the last an in- 
domitable spirit. The sensation created by his capture 
was immense; for, from the number of his followers, and 
the boldness of his enterprises, what had at first been a 
mere affair of the police, had ended by becoming a na- 
tional concern. 

We present the foregoing narrative as a striking il- 
lustration of a past state of manners in France, as well 
as of the extraordinary defectiveness of the law in that 
country under the old regime. Such a drama as that 
acted by Louis Mandrin can never be repeated in Europe. 


SPONTANEOUS MOTION, 
Few phenomena in natural science are so puzzling as 
that which, for the want of a more appropriate epithet, 
has been termed spontaneous motion. It consists in the 
performance of a class of movements for which we are 
unable to assign any cause, by bodies and organisations 
commonly unendowed with motion of a voluntary or 
mimic-voluntary character. In the present paper, I 
shall almost confine myself exclusively to the display of 
spontaneous motions afforded us in the vegetable king- 
dom ; but it may be preliminarily mentioned, that sub- 
stances completely inorganic, in certain circumstances, 
possess what may be called spontaneous motion. Thus a 
lump of camphor, when placed in water, will revolve on 
its axis for several hours; and if it is forcibly arrested, 
it will immediately, when set at liberty, recommence its 
revolutions. There is a salt, called an iodide of mer- 
cury by chemists, which simulates spontaneous motion. 
When it is newly formed, it is yellow. If it is watched 
beneath the microscope, it is found that each crystalline 
scale jumps over, and instantly changes its hue from 
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yellow to a vivid scarlet. Such, and similar instances, 
are not unfrequent: a satisfactory explanation of the 
cause of the motion has not been given. In the first of 
the instances cited, it would be curious to inquire if this, 
and other identical motions of inorganic particles, are 


due in part to the diamagnetic properties of orem. 


bodies recently developed by Faraday. 

Voluntary motion is so commonly regarded as the 
peculiar attribute of animals, possessed of the, as we 
believe it, necessary apparatus of nerves and muscles, 
that, in ignorance of other powers capable of producing 
voluntary or spontaneous motion, we are slow to admit 
the existence of such motion in that portion of organised 
creation, the vegetable world, which is furnished with 
no demonstrable nerves or muscles. It will be the ob- 
ject of the present paper to indicate a few of those 
instances in vegetable life which appear to point to the 
opposite conclusion—that motion, and even locomotion, 
are not confined to the narrow limits of animal organi- 
sations. 


The sleep and re-opening of flowers and leaves afford 
a familiar and very common instance of a species of 
spontaneous motion in plants. The humble daisy opens 
with the morning’s sunrise, and closes at sunset; and 
Macculloch remarks, ‘that nothing but permanent force 
can keep the young daisy open when it has closed for 
the night.’ If its petals are separated, it will again close 
with a species of action not unlike that of a sphincter 
muscle. But many flowers observe, with a precision 
of the most striking character, certain periodism in 
their opening and closing, which serves to bring out 
more forcibly the apparently spontaneous nature of 
these movements. Linnzus claims the credit of hav- 
ing constructed a table of their varying, and yet al- 
most invariable motions, which he denominates ‘ Flora’s 
Clock’—the first hour on which is three in the morn- 
ing, and the last ten at night. Some species of the 
convolvuli announce the beginning of the floral day, 
and others—the purple—its close. Many flowers 
also open at stated hours of the day, but some close 
again long before the sun has set; and again, it is 
familiar to almost every one that many open at night, 
and are closed during the day: the night- blowing 
cereus is an instance. In these cases,we are fur- 
nished with a most decided answer to those vegetable 
physiologists who would deny all spontaneity of motion 
to the vegetable kingdom, and assert that the open- 
ing and shutting of flowers is in every case due to 
the influence of the sun’s light. It may be mentioned, 
en passant, to show the unworthy arguments of some 
who deny the possession of this attribute altogether 
to plants, that one experimenter constructed artificial 
leaves and flowers of two materials, united into one 
baurina, and attempted to overturn the theory here 
advocated, by triumphantly exhibiting the irregular 
contortions and motions of these toys, produced by 
their differing hygrometric properties. Many of the 
movements above-mentioned are undoubtedly effected 
by the influence of the sun’s, and of other light; but 
this is no grave admission, for it remains to be 
shown, first, the manner in which light thus acts; 
and, second, the cause why such an influence is not 
invariable. The cereus does not expand before the 
light ; and other flowers which do so, nevertheless close 
again under the full influence of the same cause. That 
light, as a general rule, is essential to them, no one 
would hesitate to admit. Decandolle performed some 
interesting experiments upon this question: he dis- 
covered that, by a combination of six powerful lamps, 


he was able to make the genus mesembryanthemum 
amenable to the influence of an artificial day: these 
plants expanded their flowers before the glare of the 
lamps, and closed them again when removed into dark- 
ness. The leaves of the Mimosa pudica—the ‘sensitive 
plant’—droop and fold up, in common with many others, 
at night; and when this plant was subjected to the 
lamplight, it was found that its periods of sleep and 
awakening were first deranged, and for several days 
were irregular; but after this, acknowledged the new 
influence, and closed and folded up during the day, un- 
folding again at night—day and night being purposely 
reversed. Many plants bow their heads at night, and 
raise them again in the morning: thus the .Voli-me- 
tangere hides its flower from the chill dews of the even- 
ing under its leaves, withdrawing the shelter again 
during the day. The sleep of leaves and flowers, how- 
ever, does not appear to have in every instance a com- 
mon cause. While, generally, both organs fold up during 
the night simultaneously, it is related by M. Berthelot 
that a plant, a species of acacia (a tribe, it may be 
mentioned, endowed with a larger share than usual of 
sensitive and spontaneous motions), cultivated in the 
gardens of Orotava, in the island of Teneriffe, at sunset 
closes its leaflets in an imbricated manner [one over- 
lapping another], but, at the same time, its flowers ex- 
pand, and the numerous stamina stand up in tufts. At 
sunrise, while the leaves resume their proper position, 
the flowers droop and hang down, the long filaments 
bending, and, from their glistening character, giving to 
the flowers the appearance of a flock of silk. In this 
instance the expansion of the leaves is diurnal, of the 
flowers nocturnal. 

If some spontaneous motions of the periodical nature 
here described are influenced by light, others of equal 
singularity are considerably affected by atmospheric 
humidity. Thus, as a companion to ‘ Flora’s Time- 
piece,’ an ingenious botanist has constructed a scale of 
plants, which may constitute ‘ Flora’s Weatherglass.’* 
By observation of these plants, the advent of rain or 
moist air may be pretty accurately prognosticated. A 
few will refuse to close at night if it is about to rain 
on the morrow, as if anxious to greet the friendly 
power; while others, of a more timid character, will 
not unclose their flowers in the prospect of wet. The 
little snowdrop safely shuts up its humble flower be- 
fore the storm; but, as Macculloch observes, it is a 
remarkable circumstance that, if it is covered by the 
shelter of a bush, it makes no attempt to close, while 
its less fortunate companions around it are all firmly 
shut up. The plants whose leaves fold up at night are 
few in number, and are confined chiefly to the legumi- 
nose and oscalidee. It is even, in these orders, more 
frequent to find this peculiarity existing in the leaflets 
than in the proper leaves of the plant. In a few in- 
stances, this motion is due simply to a hygrometric 
condition of the air, affecting their tissues, as it does 
other inanimate objects: these are exceptions to an 
otherwise general rule. 

Spontaneous motions, to a remarkable degree, are to 
be discovered in plants at that which forms the highest 
point of vegetable vigour—the period when the func- 
tions of their flowers are about to be completed. It 
has been long known that the filaments of the flower 
of the common berberry rise up and strike the stigma 
with their anthers upon the slightest irritation: the 


* As a pendant to these, we might add ‘ Flora’s Prophetic 
Almanac ;’ for the Euphorbia olecfolia hangs down its head all 
winter, and announces the return of spring by lifting it up again. 
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anthers lie in the concavity of the petals, and could 
never approach the stigma, were it not that the busy 
insect, in its search for honey, provokes the irritability 
of the stamina, and thus secures the impregnation of 
the seed. In the monk’shood, it is stated that each of 
the stamina is inclined to the stigma in succession, 
with the utmost regularity, for seven or eight days. 
The stamina of the golden amaryllis are constantly 
agitated throughout the whole period of fecundation. 
The genus styridium possesses a spontaneous motion 
of a more striking character. So long as the flower is 
immature, the pistil is immovable; but as soon as it 
is perfected, if this column is irritated by a needle, it 
throws itself from the one to the other side of the 
flower with considerable force; but in a short time it 
recovers its original position. These movements may 
be repeatedly produced by the same means. It has 
been prettily, and not improbably conjectured, that 
this remarkable irritability was intended to enable the 
flower to cast off any insect intruder which might at- 
tempt to insinuate itself into it. The stamina of the 
cactus tuna, or Indian fig, when gently scratched with a 
needle’s point, gradually take, from the erect, a recum- 


bent position, and crouch down together at the bottom 
of the flower, as if withdrawing from the injury. The 
filaments of the geranium bow forwards, so as to place 
the anthers upon the stigma. 

It has been not long since related that there is a plant 
growing in the Swan river colony possessing yet more 
extraordinary powers of motion. Its flowers are of an 
anomalous structure, and it would seem that the anthers 
form the superior, and the stigma the inferior lids of a 
kind of box. The upper lid does not touch the under, 
but is connected to it by a hinge: they remain apart 
until some insect lights upon the flower; the lid then 
instantly closes over it, and keeps it prisoner so long as 
it is turbulent and buzzes about: when it is quite still, 
the lid uncloses, and suffers it to depart from its vege- 
table lock-up : if, however, the lid fails in capturing the 
trespasser, it rises again in anticipation of a new-comer. 
In this case the insect, by bustling about, rubs off the 
pollen of the anthers upon the surface of the stigma, 
becoming the involuntary medium of communicating 
the fertilising influence from the one to the other. 

The spores or sporules of the confervz, soon after their 
first formation, execute movements in water bearing 
the most vivid analogy to the ciliary motion of the 
embryo mussel, described in No. 128 of our present 
series. The pollen tubes of the asclepiadew pierce the 
walls of their enclosing cell, and succeed in reaching 
the stigma wheresoever it may be situated. 

There is yet another class of movements, in the parts 
of vegetables, which surpasses all the rest in the singu- 
larity of its appearance, and in the difficulty of discover- 
ing any exciting cause for it. The sensitive plant 
forms one of the nearest of the ap hes to animal 
life to be found in the vegetable kingdom, being endowed 
with the faculty of what may be called sensation, if the 
most striking evidence of feeling—retirement from in- 
jury—is to be recognised under such ahead. The ies 
commonly known as the sensitive plant is the Mimosa 
pudica. When one of its leaflets is touched, it, with its 
fellow, closes soon after, and both fold up: this is fol- 
lowed by the closure and folding up of the next pair of 


| leaflets, and subsequently of all the leaflets on the same 


stalk, while the stalk itself then droops and bends down 
at an articulation which has the effect of a hinge. If 
the shock communicated to the plant is pretty sharp, 
the same consequences take place throughout the mw 
of its leaves and leaf-stalks, and it is, to speak compa- 
ratively, of a rapid character. The position then as- 


sumed is identical with that which the plant takes at 
night. The more healthy the plant, and the more 
elevated the temperature of the stove, the more active 
and lifelike are the motions. The plant also seems to 
respond to these apparent injuries more quickly in the 
morning, and at noon, than at a later period of the day. 
After a time, it re-opens its leaves, and the stalk lifts 
up its head, when we may again offend it, and cause a 
second occurrence of the movement: but this irritabi- 
lity is soon exhausted, and then requires a period of 
repose for its restoration. A curious experiment was 
once made with one of these plants. It was taken out 
in a carriage, in full vigour, but as soon as the vehicle 
began to move over a rough pavement, it drooped its 
leaves, and was affected throughout; but on the jour- 
ney, it at length seemed to have accommodated itself to 
the motion, and resumed all its former appearance; a 
fact which speaks volumes in favour of the voluntary 
and sensorial character of this singular attribute—spon- 
taneous motion. 

We have another familiarly-known instance in the 
dionea muscipula, Venus’s fly-trap, a native of Canada, 
spreading upon the ground the peculiar leaves which 
have originated its name. They are provided with 
teeth, and have the appearance of a rat-trap—a com- 
parison which applies to their function as well. When 
the insect alights upon the leaf, and touches its midrib, 
it is instantly caught by the springing up of the lateral 
valves of the leaf; and so great is the force and velocity 
of this act, that the fly is crushed to death. There has 
been an ingenious surmise that the object of this con- 
trivance is to furnish the plant with a species of food 
for which it seems to entertain this extraordinary pre- 
dilection. There is ahumble, and, by contrast, a feeble 
instance of a similar nature in a little British plant called 
the sun-dew, found growing in bogs and wet heaths, the 
leaves of which are covered with a gummy exudation, 
which prevents the escape of the insects alighting upon 
them, and these are subsequently further secured by the 
leaves slowly folding over them. 

Decandolle tells us that there is a species of acacia, a 
native of Senegal, which goes by a name corresponding 
to ‘ Good-morning ;’ because, when touched, its leaves 
bow down as if to salute those who touch them. There 
is also a plant, a native of Dominica, called ‘ the sen- 
tinel,’ from the fact that its leaves keep up, as it were, a 
constant watch : one of them is always on the qui vive ; 
the leaf is bent down, then rises and assumes its erect 
position, and there is an uninterrupted succession of such 
evolutions in this curious plant to the ample justifica- 
tion of its appropriate title. 

Of all the wonderful movements in plants, there is 
not one which excites more astonishment than that of 
the Desmodium, or Hedysarum gyrans: we could not 
find a more appropriate name for it than the ‘ vegetable 
chronometer.’ Its habitat is the banks of the river 
Ganges, where, indeed, under the fostering influence of 
the fertilising mud, the humid air, and the fervid sun, 
it is alone to be found in the plenary enjoyment of its 
remarkable powers. Beneath the slanting sunbeam 
and the muddled air of our own climate, even in our 
best stoves, the movement, there so vigorous, dwindles 
to feeble agitation—sufficiently remarkable, however, to 
make it one of the curiosities of the conservatory. It 
requires a temperature exceeding 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit for the full development of its mobile powers. 

The lateral leaflets of the plant are in pe 
motion under favourable conditions—a motion of a 
periodic character. One leaflet will rise until it attains 
a considerable angle, and then, by a succession of little 
starts, comparable to the intermitting motion of the 
second’s hand of a watch, it is depressed to an equal 
angle, and then begins to rise. While one leaflet rises, 
its fellow falls, and between them they keep a con- 
tinual oscillatory motion. This movement does not 
cease during the night: in fact, in its own climate, it 
has a fair title to the ual motion award, It is 
remarkable that, even leaf is held between the 
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finger and thumb, and forcibly prevented from moving, 
it will, as soon as it is set at liberty, immediately re- 
commence its movements, and with accelerated velocity, 
as if the power had been accumulating during the in- 
terval. The direct rays of the sun, or movements in 
the atmosphere, are not the causes of, neither are co- 
operative with, any other cause of these movements, 
as they are most lively in the shade, and when te 
atmosphere of the stove is perfectly still. 

The last example to be here enumerated, approaches in 
its character so nearly the motions of the humblest mem- 
bers of the animal scale—animalcule—that it is really 
hard to call it anything else than a vital phenomenon : 
it is the motion of the oscillatoria, a genus of conferve. 
Upon the field of the microscope they appear like an 
infinite multitude of filaments, having a greenish cast, 
intersected by many articulations or divisions. They 
are seen to twist about from right to left, in a manner 
bearing the most direct resemblance to the writhings of 
worms. They travel, when unconstrained, to distances 
many times their own length, in water, in the course 
of a few hours. 

It remains briefly to indicate the existence of what 
may be called movements in closed cells in vegetables. 
In the Cheledonium majus, a peculiar vibratory motion 
has been detected, affecting the particles of its yellow 
sap. This is destroyed by cold, and is subject to a cu- 
rious intermittence in the occurrence of the vibrations. 
The chara, an aquatic plant, affords us the best-known 
example of this kind of motion ; its stem is formed of 
elongated cells, which, under microscopic examination, 
are found to contain a transparent liquid, with globules 
floating in it: these globules move up one side of the 
cell and down the other, in a continual circuit, the 
motion in each cell being independent of that in im- 
mediate relation with it. No cause has hitherto been 
distinctly assigned to this phenomenon—it is one which 
obtains in many aquatic plants. The globules are 
believed to be starch vesicles. 

The sertularia, campanularia, and tubularia, among 
polypes, a circulation which has some resem- 
blance to the above. A current of granular particles, 
having a motion like that of sand in an hour-glass, has 


| been discovered to set along the axis of the tube, form- 


ing portions of the stem and branches, to continue in 
one direction for a short time, then immediately to re- 
turn in the opposite. Sometimes the granules have a 


| vibrating, dancing motion: in the tubularia, a current 


sets up one side of the tube and down the other, as in 
the chara. 

The cases just cited bring us to the confines of the 
two kingdoms. They have been quoted, not as in- 
stances of a motion strictly deserving the epithet ‘ spon- 
taneous,’ 
each, with immediate reference to the attribute in ques- 
tion, are so finely shaded into one another, as to defy all 
attempts at an artificial separation. 

It is hoped that motions sufficiently singular in them- 
selves, but of a mechanical, and a purely mechanical 
character, will not be confounded, as they too commonly 
are, with the kind of movement here described. Thus 
the spring and detent of some seed-vessels, the hygro- 
metric closure of some flowers—everlasting flowers, 
for instance—will open and close for many years after 
they are dead, if alternately exposed to moist and dry 
air. The forcible action of the squirting cucumber— 
Momordica elaterium—the up-tendency of the irida- 
ceous corm, however deep it is buried, and the upward 
rising of the roots in palm-trees, are curious and in- 
teresting in themselves, as evidences of the effects of 
certain physical laws, but are not to be reckoned in 
physiological importance with the simple act of the 
unsheltered snowdrop—an intuitive avoidance of evil. 

In many of the spontaneous motions here enume- 
rated, we are permitted to discover the immediate end 
which they serve; for others we are still unable to 
assign @ cause or an object. It would not be the least 
important of the ends served, if, by the demonstration | of 


but to show that the distinctive characters of 


of a power of motion of inscrutable origin, we might be 
taught that the resources of the Divine architect are 
deeper and richer than the narrow confines of our too 
conceited philosophy can circumscribe, and than, more- 
over, in our investigations into his handiwork, we are 
at all times ready to allow. 


A DAY AT DE LA RUE’S. 
CONCLUDED. 


On being conducted into that department of Mr De 
la Rue’s establishment which is devoted to the making 
of post-office envelopes, I had before me a busy scene 


of machines and human labourers — pulleys whirling | 


overhead, belts driving wheels below, and an incessant 
clank-clanking noise, which renders it necessary to 
speak somewhat louder than a whisper, if one has any 
particular wish to be heard. 

With respect to the material on which all this acti- 
vity was exerted, I had seen it prepared some time ago 
at a mill in Hertfordshire. It is made, like any other 
ordinary paper, at a machine, and with a sufficiency 
of size in the pulp to prevent the ink from running. 
The introduction of the threads is a matter of extreme 


simplicity. From reels suspended over the pulpy sub- | 


stance as it goes below the first pair of cylinders, 


threads are led down and inextricably crushed into the | 


web. After being cut into sheets, the paper is taken in 
reams to the factory which I was now visiting. 

When the paper comes into the hands of Mr De 
la Rue, it is so far unfinished on the surface that it 


requires to be milled, by being put through rollers | 


in the manner which I have already described for 
smoothing sheets of paper or card. So much care is 


taken to insure finish of surface, that each sheet is | 


milled five or six times before it is considered perfect. 
When it has undergone this tedious process, the sheets 
are laid in handsful, of about six inches thick, beneath 
a cutting apparatus, which, for want of a better simile, 
I must describe as acting on the principle of the guil- 
lotine. A great broad knife is pressed by a powerful 
action down on the paper, and with the utmost ease 
severs the mass in twain. Having been cut into 
breadths, the paper is next, by the same instrument, 
formed into lozenge shapes—this producing the least 
possible waste of material. In this form the paper is 
handed to the succeeding machine, where, coming under 
the action of descending angular chisels, small pieces 
are smartly notched from the corners, and the envelope 
is made, all except the stamping and folding. 

Following a natural course of things, the envelope 
paper might now be expected to be carried to an ad- 
jacent apparatus for impressing the medallion stamp, 
which is to give it currency through the post. Cir- 
cumstances divert it from this direct course. The 


sumed necessity for keeping a careful watch over the 


dies, prevents government from employing any but 
their own officers to impress the medallions, and the 
operation is accordingly performed at Somerset House, 
which, with a knowledge of this eccentricity of move- 
ment, I had visited the day previously. Conducted 


down to one of the lower floors of this large govern- | 


ment office, I there found, in an apartment overlooking 
the Thames, a number of machines, of a very peculiar 
construction, engaged in stamping or printing the 
medallions. These machines, which, I believe, are the 
invention of Mr Edwin Hill, superintendent of the 
stamping arrangements, may be considered as forming 
a combination of the printing-press and die-stamping 
apparatus. All are moved by a steam-engine of two- 
horse power. At each press are two lads, one placing 
the papers below the die, and the other removing them. 
The impressions being effected at the rate of sixty in 
the minute—an amazing celerity, considering that the 
die is inked at every impression—the laying down and 
fa Lye eye, and no small expertness 

such processes, every little matter re- 
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quires to be studied, in order to economise time and 
trouble. Were a boy to try to lay down sixty pieces of 
paper in a particular manner within the period of a 
minute, without once missing, he should certainly fail 
in the attempt, unless he arranged the papers in a way 
convenient for handling before he began. The spread- 
ing out of the papers into handsfuk‘in the shape of a 
fan, is on this account an indispensable preliminary in 
the operation I am now describing. I was told that 
there is even a knack in rapidly forming the fans. 
After much experience, it has been found that it can 
be most expeditiously done by throwing the papers on a 
table covered with soft cloth, and passing a brush over 
them. Who, on using an envelope, could imagine that 
the mere mode of handling it has been a subject of so 
much solicitude ? 

In stamping, the die is suspended over the paper on 
which it is to be impressed, and consequently the inking 
is effected by rollers pressing upwards. Having thus to 
work contrary to gravity, the rollers require to be ar- 
tificially pressed upon the die; and Mr Hill's device of 
springs acting on the rollers to accomplish this object is 
at once simple and ingenious. So also is there great 
merit in the method of shortening and lengthening, at 
each impression, the screw and bolt apparatus to which 
the die is suspended, in order to afford room and time 
for the action of the rollers. It consists in interjecting 
and withdrawing a piece of metal at every lift and 
descent of the screw over the bolt: in other words, the 
power acts, first, by means of a rapidly-working screw ; 
second, the piece of metal which is pushed below it ; 
and third, the bolt to which the die is attached—all 
three being kept in a vertical line by the supports of 
the apparatus. The number of papers stamped by each 
press is, as I have said, sixty per minute, at which rate 
several machines, with their attendants, work six hours 
daily ; which, although little more than half the time 
occupied in ordinary printing-houses, is, all things con- 
sidered, a fair amount for a government office. 

Stamped and counted, the envelopes now retrace their 
steps to Mr De la Rue’s establishment, to which I again 
invite attention. Greatly as I had been delighted with 
the operation of stamping, I was still more pleased with 
that which now came under my notice. In folding an 
envelope, six movements are necessary. First, the paper 
must be laid down; four flaps must next, one after the 
other, be tarned over; and sixthly, the envelope must 
be withdrawn, to make way for its successor. All these 
movements, except the laying down, are performed by 
a machine of the height and size of a small table, with 
some interesting apparatus arranged over its surface ; 
the whole the united invention of Mr Edwin Hill and Mr 
Warren De la Rue. A boy having laid down a lozenge- 
shaped paper, a hammer falls, and knocks its square 
central part into a crevice; and on the hammer rising, 
we see the four corners standing erect—the envelope 
having taken the form of a box, with standing sides and 
ends. A broad iron thumb, as I may call it, now rises 
and presses down one of the ends, another thumb presses 
on the opposite end, and next the two sides are similarly 
flattened. The envelope being now made, an iron arm 
comes forward with a rapid jerk, and with two fingers 
draws it away. It is not drawn aside into an indis- 
criminate heap, but is brought to a halt upon an endless 
strip of cloth, which, travelling over two rollers at a 
slow rate, gathers the mass of envelopes into regular 
bings, and thus obviates the necessity for shaking them 
even. The action of what I call the fingers is curious. 
Instead of drawing away the envelope, as if by hooked 
claws, the effect is produced merely by touch, the same as 
if you were to pull towards you a sheet of paper by the 
tips of two fingers. How two metal pointers - 
form this delicate operation is the wonder. It is i 
a curiosity in art. The explanation is, that the pointers 
are tipped with India-rubber—a substance which will 
seaty Sev este any light object by the touch, as an 

iment with a seal of rubber and sheet of pa; 
convincingly show. The interest attached to this 


apparatus is increased by observing that when the boy 
fails to place an envelope-paper on its appointed place, 
the two fingers are projected outwards, and do not dip 
down to draw the envelope aside—as if there was a con- 
sciousness in the machine that any effort on this occa- 
sion would be thrown away. 

The whole of the process, of which this affords the 
scantiest outline, is a rapid evolution of parts all acting 
in harmony to effect a particular end, and without any 
perceptible interval of repose. The rapidity may be 
judged from the fact, that two thousand envelopes are 
folded per hour, or twenty thousand in the day. Yet 
this degree of quickness, I understand, is already begin- 
ning to be considered slow work, and will not be tole- 
rated much longer. I should not be surprised, at my 
next visit, to See four times as many envelopes made 
in the hour, and the whole at the same time gummed 
and counted. As it is, the machine cannot keep the 
stamp-office supplied ; and many girls are employed in 
executing quantities by hand-labour. At a former visit 
a year or two ago, I found that all the envelopes were 
folded by girls; and so active were they, that I could 
not have anticipated the invention of anything more 
smart or economical. The result shows how useless it 
is for an onlooker to speculate on such matters. But 
still more useless would be the sentimental maunder- 
ings of those who affect to lament the substitution of 
iron and power-belts for human muscle and intelli- 
gence. The more machines Mr De la Rue introduces 
into his workrooms, the greater is the number of hands 
he requires to employ. ‘So far,’ said he, ‘from the 
folding-machine robbing our girls of their employ- 
ment, we have more work for them than ever.’ One 
can only have a forcible perception of the truth of this 
remark, by having visited, as I did, the establishment 
at two distant periods. On the present occasion, when 
conducted into the manual-labour rooms, I found that 
department thronged from the garret to the cellar—a 
houseful of girls, all as busy as possible at agreeable 
and remunerating labour ; many folding at long tables, 
others gumming, and a third class finally putting the 
envelopes in packages ready for sale. The place was 
in itself a factory, and not the least interesting or curi- 
ous on various accounts. As all the envelopes, whether 
made by machine or with the folder, pass through this 
department, I inquired how many were turned out in 
any given period of time. The answer was, that the 
quantity of envelopes altogether made was seventy-five 
thousand a-day, or twenty-two and a half millions per 
annum, but that this was only those stamped for the 
post-office. The quantity of fancy envelopes manufac- 
tured was equally large. This led me to an examina- 
tion of the kinds of envelopes made without stamps, of 
which there were numerous varieties in progress. One 
species were without borders; others were bordered 
with red, blue, or some other fancy colour; and a third 
kind had narrow or broad borders of black for mourn- 
ing. The preparation of mourning note-papers and en- 
velopes seemed in itself a great concern. The putting 
on of the black I did not see, that being done out of the 
house by a person whose business is the blacking of 
paper. ‘To give you a notion of the extent of this kind 
of trade,’ said Mr De la Rue, ‘I may mention that we 
pay L.500 a-year for merely blacking the edges of note 
and envelope papers.’ Equally ready, however, to play 
the part of L’Allegro as Il Penseroso, this great man 
has not disdained to bring his ingenuity to bear on the 
important subject of matrimonial stationery. I am 
rather inclined to think that De la Rue prides himself 
a little on what he has accomplished in this way. And 
who that recollects what marriage-cards were a few 
years ago, can wonder at a man being proud of being 
the purveyor of such splendid things as now charm the 
eyes of misses—names, borders, wafers, and true lovers’ 
knots, all in a blaze of enamel and silver ! 

Pleased with the way in which these pretty articles 
were got up, I felt a reluctance in quitting the depart- 
ment to visit that part of the premises devoted to ena- 
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melling; colouring, and varnishing. Enamel is a wash 
of a material externally resembling whiting, which, 
after being dried on the card or paper, is smoothed by 
milling. The mode of applying the wash is the only 
part worth noticing. I found several workmen and boys 
engaged in laying the wash on webs of paper, each 
three hundred yards long ; and this length they finished 
in half an hour. The actual operator, however, is a 
machine, and the men and boys are only attendants 
The web, in going into the machine, passes beneath a 
trough, from which the wash issues over the surface ; 
it then comes under the action of an apparatus of 
brushes, moving in cycloidal curves, by which the wash 
is finely equalised ; led away from this, the web sinks 
through a hole in the floor to an apartment beneath, 
where it is caught by a boy, and hung on poles to dry. 
The paper undergoing this initiatory process of ena- 
melling at the time of my visit was that designed for 
covers to ‘Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Enter- 
taining Tracts,’ of which some hundreds of thousands 
have been prepared. 

The adjoining workroom, in which papers are coloured 
and varnished, had somewhat the appearance of a 
painter's and dyer’s atelier. At various benches, girls 
were employed tinting sheets of paper by means of 
brushes and colours; others were putting varnish on 
the dried sheets; and a few were laying squares of leaf 
metal on paper preparatory to future processes. Much 
of the coloured, as well as the metal-covered paper, is 
designed for embossing; hence it was natural for us 
next to look in upon the apparatus employed in giving 
the embossing or stamping finish to the material. Em- 
bossing is done in two ways—whole sheets by means of 
rollers, and small slips by means of powerful stamping 
machines. In little more than an instant of time, a sheet, 
formerly smooth, will pass between rollers, on one of 
which the pattern is engraved, and come out beautifully 
marked in relief. The appearance of morocco leather is 
thus given to coloured papers. The process of stamping 
is performed on the ground-floor, in consequence of the 
enormous weight of the presses. The largest of these 
machines is about eighteen feet high, weighs twenty 
tons, and imparts a blow equal to a thousand tons. 
From my previous acquaintance with machines of this 
class, I should have expected that the Goliah before me 
would require great toil in working, and was there- 
fore agreeably surprised to find that it performed the 
falling and rising process with comparative ease and 
equability. ‘Two men only were in attendance upon it: 
one placed the slip of paper below the die, taking it out 
when stamped; the other guided the movement, by 
putting the machine in and out of gear with the steam- 
power. The blow being given with a rapid and ponder- 
ous jerk, which shook the ground and building, the reac- 
tion caused the screw to run back, leaving time to shift 
the paper for the ensuing impression. The article which 
was in hand during my visit was what few persons 
could have expected—the fancy slip of paper which is 
wrapped round pieces of linen. It is very true that 
linen is not a whit the better for ornaments of this 
kind ; but it is equally undeniable that people are taken 
with such embellishments : the eye is pleased, if not the 
judgment, and how much are all mankind imposed on 
by what charms the senses! As to the slip in question, 
what was it radically but a bit of paper, not worth a 
farthing? Yet what did art not do for it? In the first 
place, it daubed it over with a pea-green colour; next, it 
gave it a gloss rivalling the surface of polished marble ; 
then it pasted upon it, in the form of a medallion, a small 
representation of a.flower on a white ground ; after this, 
it laid leaves of gold upon it; and lastly, giving it a 
blow with a die, there sprung up in relief 4 beautiful 
golden efflorescence, surrounding the medallion, and 
radiating over the delicate green expanse of the slip. 
The execution of the design on the die was an impor- 
tant step, not to be overlooked; for, og yey of all 
manual labour, the drawing, effected by one of the 
first artists of the day, cost as much as twenty guineas. 


Thus it is that things are done on a great and liberal 
scale in large factory concerns ; the most insignificant 
materials being exalted to a high value by the varied 
and ingenious operations of artists and artisans, set to 
work by capital and enterprise.* 

In the same department I observed several smaller 
stamping-presses engaged on different articles requiring 
to be embossed. One was employed in embossing a 
highly ornamental calling card: the relief in this instance, 
however, being open, to resemble lace. The card being 
first embossed by a blow of the die, is next laid, face 
downwards, on a block, and in this position the raised 
dots are filed off; consequently, on taking it up, we find 
that the embossing is full of small holes. Another press 
was engaged in stamping leather for the covers of work- 
boxes and writing-cases. Near to this scene of labour 
I was shown the process of printing in metals. A num- 
ber of small presses of an ordinary kind, and several 
men and women, are here occupied. Printing to re- 
semble gold and silver has been brought by Mr De la Rue 
to considerable perfection ; and yet it is so simple, that 
I can see no obstacle to its general use. Properly speak- 
ing, the metal is not printed, but laid on the typography 
after the sheet comes from the press. Instead of ink, 
the types are rolled with a glutinous substance, to which 
metal in powder readily adheres. The metal, to resemble 
gold, is an oxidised brass; and so vast has become its 
consumption, that there is now a manufactory of the 
article in London. Beat first into leaf, it is afterwards 
ground to powder; and the daubing of this powder on 
the typography appears to be the duty of the work- 
women. In this manner all those covers of packages 
containing note-papers, which blaze in gold and silver, 
are produced. After printing and metalling, the papers 
go through a wash and milling, to impart a glossy 
finish. 

From the metal-printing department I was led up 
stairs to that in which are manufactured all varieties 
of portable writing-desks, work-boxes, and cases, also 
portfolios, albums, needle-books, and other loves of arti- 
cles that no young lady could for an instant see without 
meditating an attack on papa’s pocket. Here, likewise, 
I was made conscious for the first time of that great 
work of art, a portable chess-board—a thing made of 
pasteboard, which, with pieces and all, you can fold up 
in your pocket, so as to be able to carry on a game in 
a stage-coach, railway carriage, or steamboat. Invented 
by a learned professor, this little affair has, to use De la 
Rue’s gratulatory expression, ‘ taken root,’ and is there- 
fore likely to turn out a good thing for the concern. ‘To 
chess-players, I should imagine it to be an indispens- 
able pocket companion. Unable to save themselves, 
they may just as well go and buy one of these portable 
boards at once, as wait to perform that act ungraciously 
afterwards. 

I had now seen pretty nearly into all the odd nooks 
of this interesting establishment, and my last move was 
into the store-room, in which were engaged ten clerks 
and packers despatching goods to all parts of the em- 

ire. Here, in conversing with one of the partners, I 
earned that the whole house is under from fifteen to 
twenty foremen, with each of whom a debtor and ere- 
ditor account is kept, as if he were an independent 
tradesman, It is only by such minute arrangements 
that a dispersed miscellaneous establishment like this 
could be conducted with propriety or advantage. At 
any given time, it can be ascertained whether any par- 
ticular branch is yielding work proportional to the ex- 
penditure — it. A number of the foremen were 
originally lads employed in the early years of the estab- 
lishment; and with them, as well as with others, the 
masters are upon a most amicable footing. Solicitous to 


* While on this subject, it is not out of place to with ad- 
miration of the embossing of card-board by Messrs bs, Bailey, 
and Co., of 134 Fleet Street, London. By them bas-relief copies of 
the cartoons of Raphael, and the masterly pictures of Wilkie, also 
relievo maps of different countries, have been executed with much 
taste, and at a comparatively insignificant cost. 
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improve the condition of all in their employment, the 
proprietors have latterly induced them to abandon the 
practice of taking beer twice during the hours of la- 
bour, and in lieu have remitted half an hour from the 
general day’s work. A marked social improvement has 
been the consequence. Latterly, also, a sickness-fund 
and library have been set on foot in the office. As 
these useful institutions have a reference to something 
like three hundred individuals, the degree of benefit is 
of more than ordinary importance. 

There was now nothing more for me to see or hear 
of in connexion with this extensive establishment, and 
thanking my friendly conductors for the trouble they 
had taken to explain the different processes, I con- 
cluded what I hope will have been as little tiresome to 
my readers as to me—‘ A Day at De La Ruer’s,’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
DISCOVERY OF COPPER MINES IN AUSTRALIA. 


Arter the great depression which the Australian co- 
lonies have suffered of late, it is gratifying to find that 
a new impulse has been given to the energies of the 
colonists around Adelaide by the discovery of rich mines 
of copper. The discovery of the copper ore was entirely 
accidental. A son of Captain Bagot, in his chance 
rambles, had picked up a greenish stone, and carried it 
home, where it excited some attention. A short while 
afterwards, Mr Dutton, having gone to the same lo- 
cality in search of some stray cattle, was attracted by a 
greenish-looking substance imbedded in the shaly rock, 
which there rose to the surface. He carried home a 
specimen, and, showing it to his friend Bagot, it was 
ascertained to be an ore of copper of the same nature 
as the specimen found by his son. The next object of 
these enterprising gentlemen was to get possession of 
the land embracing this hidden treasure. This they 
did by a regular purchase from government of eighty 
acres, at the price of one pound sterling per acre. It 
appears that there is no reserve made by government 
in the sale of lands, but that all minerals, and every- 
thing else, become the sole property of the purchaser. 
As the copper ore in this locality comes to the surface 
of the soil, the working of such a mine is a compara- 
tively easy task ; and some Cornish miners being on the 
spot, operations were commenced immediately, and in 
due time a quantity of the ore was sent to England. It 
was found that the ores consisted of a carbonate and 
sulphuret of copper; and so rich were they, that, on an 
average, they furnished 29} per cent. of pure metal ; and 
the sale of the ore at Liverpool brought an average of 
L.24, 8s. 1d. per ton—a price greatly above that of any 
British ores, or even of those of South America, with 
one exception. ‘The average price of British and Euro- 
pean ores is from L.5 to L.6 per ton; and the South 
American brings from L.10 to L.15, the richest being 
L.29. The enterprising proprietors of the Kapunda 
mine, ascertaining that some adjoining lands contained 
copper also, became purchasers of additional ground ; 
but the value of the mines having now to some extent 
transpired, the price per acre was raised tenfold. An- 
other locality containing very rich ore was soon after 
discovered in the Mount Lofty range of hills, about ten 
miles from Adelaide. This, called the Montaculi copper 
mine, has been purchased by a company, and is now 
also in full operation. From the number of buffaloes in 
the country, the facility of carrying the ore to the ship- 
ping port is very great. Improved modes of roasting the 
ores, and thus lessening greatly their bulk, is also being 
adopted. The whole colony is in activity, and the trade, 
if pursued with moderate caution and prudence, is likely 


to be of essential importance to the community. Not 
only is the British market open for the commodity, but 
there is also a wide field in India, China, and other 
parts of the world. 

A volume just published by Mr F. Dutton on South 
Australia and its mines,* affords an interesting detail 
of this recent discovery, as well as the most recent 
notice of the trade and prospects of South Australia. 
The colonies appear to be gradually recovering from 
the late effects of over-importation and excessive specu- 
lation. Cattle and sheep are in such abundance, that 
the principal consumpt consists in melting down the 
carcasses in order to obtain their tallow. The newly- 
discovered mines, however, promise to employ some- 
what more profitably the muscular powers of the buffa- 
loes, as well as to furnish steady and profitable labour 
to a considerable number of miners, engineers, and other 
artisans required for mining operations. 


IpIocy. 


Dr Campbell, in a communication published in the 
Northern Journal of Medicine, states, on the authority 
of Dr Kombst, that an unusual number of idiots and 
deformed persons are to be found at Jena, in the Grand 
Duchy of Weimar. This fact is, by the medical men 
of the place, coupled with the circumstance of there 
being brewed at Lichtenhain, a neighbouring village, a 
very strong beer, of pleasant taste, which is a great 
favourite with the inhabitants of Jena. This beer is 
very intoxicating, and the state of intoxication produced 
by it is far more violent than that brought about by 
any other beverage in common use. These highly-in- 
toxicating qualities of the Lichtenhain beer are ascribed 
to belladonna, which, it is said, the brewers mix with 
the beer. Now, no day passes without some of the in- 
habitants of Jena returning home in the evening highly 
intoxicated ; and the idiotic and deformed children are 
regarded as the offspring of fathers addicted to this 
pernicious beverage.—This is a curious surmise, and 
one which after-experience is most likely to confirm ; 
for there is no reason why mental deformity should not 
be transmissible as well as physical malformation— 
which, unluckily, is but too well-authenticated. And 
should it be confirmed, what a fearful responsibility do 
such men incur, who, through vicious propensities, not 
only destroy their own constitutions, but transmit to 
their innocent offspring an enfeebled frame, and the 
worst of all maladies—a hopeless imbecility of mind! 
Our chief distinguishing characteristic in creation is 
MIND, the noblest of all the Creator's gifts; and no 
offence can be more enormous than the debasement of 
that gift by voluntary indulgence in gross and un- 
seemly practices. Most people, indeed we might say 
all, make a great profession of regard for their off- 
spring ; but we question that sincerity in every case 


where there exists not a strict attention to such habits 


of life as will, to the best of human knowledge, secure 
for that. progeny a sound and healthful constitution. 
The basis of a sound constitution, bodily and intellec- 
tually, is infinitely more valuable than any other be- 
queathment a parent can make. Without the one, life 
cannot be an enjoyment; without the other, progress 
is utterly unattainable. 


NOVEL IMPORTATIONS. 


Some ten or twelve years ago, people were amazed 
when fresh eggs and butter, live poultry and cattle, were 
steamed from Ireland and the north of Scotland for 
the consumption of the great metropolis; now what 
shall they say to arrivals of live turtle and pine-apples 
from the West Indies, early potatoes from the Bermu- 
das, and potatoes, green-pease, and young onions from 
Portugal, and cucumbers from Holland? Yet such 


* South Australia and its Mines. With an Historical Sketch of 
the Colony, under its several administrations, to the period of 
Captain Grey's departure. By Francis Dutton. London: Boone. 
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is the case. Turtle, if we can credit the newspapers, 
will shortly be as common as veal, and pine-apples 
be placed on every respectable table, not, as formerly, 
on loan from the fruiterers, but the bona fide to-be- 
enjoyed property of the host. Last summer we had 
several arrivals of pine-apples, and this season we see 
four already announced, so that ordinary-sized pines, 


of delicious flavour, may be calculated upon at scarcely. 


one-tenth of what they would have cost under the un-. 
certain and scanty supply of the home grower. Early 
potatoes from the Bermudas and Portugal, anticipating 
our own supply by a month, is certainly a novelty; 
and we see no reason why, instead of ‘two hundred 
and fifty-five barrels,’ there may not be fifty times that 
amount, and yet the importer meet with a fair remu- 
nerating profit. In our northern latitude, we need never 
hope to compete in earliness with the more favoured cli- 
mates of Portugal, Madeira, and the West Indies; but 
by our steam navigation, which makes these countries, as 
it were, part and parcel of our own island, we may enjoy, 
at a reasonable expenditure, all the delicacies of the 
tropics, and yet secure the healthful invigorating ad- 
vantages of our own temperate clime. Nor, under the 
cultivation of peace and the extension of steam naviga- 
tion and railways, do we see any limit to this gratifying 
interchange of commodities. We have now American 
ice, as well as American cotton and corn; West India 
turtle and pine-apples, as well as West India rum and 
sugar; early potatoes, green-pease, and grapes from 
Portugal, as well as Portuguese oranges, raisins, and 
wines—nor is there any cause why we may not have 
every other foreign delicacy, however rare and evanes- 
cent. 


DISEASE OCCASIONED BY LUCIFERS. 


Dr Balfour, in the Northern Journal of Medicine, de- 
scribes the occurrence of necrosis in the jaw-bones, caused 
by continued exposure to the fumes of phosphorus, in 
persons employed in the lucifer manufactories, The 
dipping the pieces of wood in the phosphoric mixture, 
and the drying the matches afterwards, it appears, are 
carried on in an ill-ventilated room, where the girls are 
who are employed in the factories, and who pass from 


| twelve to thirteen hours daily in these rooms, exposed 


to excessive heat, and the fumes given off by the phos- 
phorus which is used. In each manufactory from 
three to four pounds of phosphorus are daily employed 
in the production of from one to two millions of matches, 
the mere drying of which must give no inconsiderable 
quantity of phosphoric fumes, to which also must be 
added the quantity of metaphosphoric acid produced 
by the burning of sundry parcels, which, in spite of care, 
is no infrequent occurrence. It would seem that con- 
tinued exposure to the phosphoric fumes for a length 
of years is requisite to produce the disease, as no cases 
were observed at Vienna until the manufactories had 
been at work upwards of eleven years. Scrofulous sub- 
jects suffer most, and in them the disease is most fatal. 
Almost all the girls employed have the gums more or 


| less affected, and at their junction with the teeth, a red 


| tion, is apparent, 


ulcerated line, like that produced by mercurial saliva- 
When the individual is robust, and 
the necrosis confined to a small portion of the bone, ex- 
foliation takes place, and a gradual cure follows; but 
where there exists any tendency to scrofula, phthisis 
becomes developed, and the patient sinks under the 


| combination. 


To counteract, as far as possible, this distressing 
malady, the Austrian government has, with praise- 
worthy alacrity, ordained the observance of the follow- 
ing precautions :—Ilst, That the matches must not be 
permitted to be dried in the workroom, and, if pos- 
sible, this must take place in one situated above it; 
2d, that every second hour the girls be obliged to 
wash their mouths well with acidulated water; and 3d, 
that they be sent out twice a-day to take their meals, 
and get some fresh air. These precautions are ordained 
on the recommendation of a medical i ; pre- 


cautions which, with the addition of frequent washing, 
and exposure of the cloths to air and sunshine, might 
be beneficially adopted in many of our large factories, 
where metallic and other fumes are continually being 
less or more inhaled by the workpeople. 


AN EASTER RAMBLE IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 


BRUSSELS—THE OLD AND NEW TOWN—THEATRE—THE HOTEL DB 
VILLE—THE CATHEDRAL—I1MAGE-BREAKERS—GALLERY OF THE 
DUKE D’AREMBERG—THE LAOCOON—THE MANNEKIN. 


WE arrived at Brussels, which is the Paris of the Ne- 
therlands, the following afternoon, and drove in an open 
carriage through the old and new town, round the Park 
and the Boulevards, and along the Allée Verte, as far as 
the palace of Laeken, where King Leopold frequently 
resides during the summer months, and which is me- 
morable for having -been the abode of Napoleon when, 
in an evil hour, he completed the arrangements, and 
signed his final instructions, for the Russian campaign. 
Upon a general view, it would appear that Brussels con- 
sists of two distinct towns—the one ancient, the other 
modern—which are connected together chiefly by a long 
and precipitous street, appropriately called the Mon- 
tagne de la Cour. The lower or older town possesses all 
the aspect of antiquity: it were easy, indeed, to imagine 
ourselves here living in the middle ages, so remarkable 
is the architecture of the houses—the visible chronicles 
of bygone centuries. Their remarkable height, their 
step-shaped curious old gables, their oceasional parapets 
and high-sloping roofs, with rows of little grim lattice 
windows, intimating storey still rising above storey 
within, and their highly-decorated facades, produce an 
effect which is exceedingly picturesque and interesting, 
contrasted with which the new or upper town presents 
a very tame and monotonous ap ce. True, the 
white-faced mansions and stately palaces are there ob- 
viously on a magnificent scale, and give an air of aristo- 
cracy and regal dignity to this court end of the capital. 
The greatest ornament in this part of the town is the 
Park, with the king’s palace at one end, and the govern- 
ment offices at the other. This open and verdant space 
is tastefully laid out, with shady avenues interspersed 
—as all public gardens are on the continent—with 
statues, busts, marble vases, and occasional fountains, 
which, judiciously distributed among the trees and 
shrubberies, have always a graceful effect, We passed 
also through a very pretty modern little square called 
the Place des Martyrs, in the garden of which is the 
statue of Liberty, dedicated to the memory of the heroes 
who fell during the conflict of the late revolution. 
Returning into the old town, we arrived at the 
Place de la Monnaie, which is by far the most lively 
and bustling part of Brussels—almost completely sur- 
rounded with handsome-looking cafés, fitted up in the 
most costly Parisian style, before the doors of which 
were already groups of persons seated at small tables 
discussing their coffee or wine; the younger men smok- 
ing cigars,.and the elder playing at dominos. It is very 


evident that people on the continent accustom them- *, 


selves to enjoy life in the open air more than they do 
in England. We have seen in Paris young ladies—we 
might rather say families — bring their needlework 
into the garden of the Tuileries, and, paying each a 
penny for their chair, remain there the whole day, re- 
turning after dinner to their evening promenade. In the 
large square I am speaking of is the theatre-royal, a 
plain-looking, but handsome edifice, which may here- 
after be esteemed less memorable from any association 
connected with the muses, than from its having been 
the place in which the revolution of 1830 received 
its first impetus. On the 25th of August, the opera 
announced for representation was the Dumb Girl of 
Portici. The house was crowded in every part, and the 
most enthusiastic cheers greeted those airs which breathe 
the spirit of liberty. On the outside of the doors groups 
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of idle people were collected; but neither the civil nor 
military authorities apprehended any disturbance. At 
ten o’clock a crowd of young men, excited by the gesti- 
culations of the Dumb Girl, and the patriotic ebullitions 
of Masaniello, rushed into the streets, shouting ‘ Vive la 
liberté !’ ‘ Vive la Belgique!’ ‘ A bas Van Maanen!’ who 
was at that time the obnoxious minister of justice. 
They met with no resistance: they paraded the streets, 
smashing lamps and windows, until so formidable be- 
came the mob, that the gensd’armes were afraid to 
interfere. They at length broke into the shops of gun- 
smiths, and otherwise provided themselves with every 
description of arms; and then proceeded to the house of 
the offensive Van Maanen, into which they forced an 
entrance; and after destroying the furniture, and every- 
thing they could find, they set fire to the premises. 
The flames, agitated by the wind, rose with terrific 
grandeur, and threatened to destroy the surrounding 
houses ; for no engines or means of extinguishing the 
fire were permitted to approach. Thus, before day- 
break, the town was in a state of open and complete 
insurrection. Hence the first act of this revolution, 
which separated Holland from Belgium, originated 
within the walls of this theatre. The influence of 
dramatic representations in exciting the feelings and 
passions of the people is particularly marked on the 
continent, where the stage has often been made subser- 
' vient to political pu Thus Napoleon never al- 
lowed any drama to be represented in Paris which he 
had not himself examined and revised; and he often 
introduced such sentiments as he wished to be encour- 
aged among the people. 

We next stopped at the Hotel de Ville, or town- 
hall; and while admiring the beauty of its architecture, 
the coachman, pointing with his whip, directed our 
attention to an opposite house. ‘There,’ said he, 
‘that is the old house in which Counts Egmont and 
Horn slept the night before they were executed; and 
here,’ added he, ‘in this place they were both be- 
headed.’ So true is it that tragical events take prece- 
dence over all other local associations; and yet, were 
such here more particularly individualised, a tumulus 
might be raised at every door. The fate of these two 
noblemen has deservedly met with sympathy: they 
were, in the highest sense of the word, patriots; and 
they both fell victims to the treachery and cruelty of 
the Duke of Alva, who signalised his return into 
Brussels, after the dissolution of the confederacy which 
had been organised to shake off the Spanish yoke, by 
an indiscriminate number of executions. 

The Hétel de Ville is considered a very fine exam 
of what is called the Lombardo-Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and is surmounted by a very light and elegant 
spire, in open fretwork, through the sides of which the 
sky on either side is visible. Upon its top is a statue 
of St Michael, the patron saint of Brussels, which 
swerves to and fro with the wind, and serves as a wea- 
thereock. This spire is remarkable for not being in 
the centre of the building; still the defect does not im- 
pair, at least to an unprofessional eye, the beauty of 
the edifice. The interior possesses little to interest the 
visitor, excepting the salon or hall in which the Empe- 
ror Charles V . abdicated his throne. Here, rising from 
his chair of state, supported on one side by his sister, 
the queen-dowager of Hungary, and on the other by 
his son, in the presence of the august assemblage which 
he had convened to give befitting solemnity to so im- 

nt an event, the enfeebled monarch, with ‘an air 
of dignity, without ostentation,’ explained the reasons 
which induced him to resign the sceptre which he could 
no longer wield for the benefit of his people; and his 
son, kneeling at his feet, received that wise and paternal 
admonition which should be inscribed on the hearts of 
kings. This interesting event is depicted on some 
curious old tapestry. From the town-hall ee 


ceeded to the ancient cathedral, which is dedicated to 
St Gudule, upon entering which, we ed at 
once to the extraordinary pulpit of Vi one 


of the most curious and elaborate specimens of oak- 
carving in the Netherlands. The English guide-books 
all refer to it with admiration, but not one of them de- 
scribes it; neither do they give the popular story con- 
nected with it. The subject is the representation of 
Adam and Eve being driven out of Paradise. Under- 
neath, and in the foreground of the pulpit, appear the 
guilty pair, their figures being somewhat larger than 
life. Adam is represented turning round from Eve, 
covering his face with his hands in a penitent attitude ; 
while she, standing by his side, hides in her left hand 
the apple, and uplifts the right to protect her face from 
the fiery sword of the cherubim, who is immediately 
over their heads. The despondency and grief expressed 
by the countenance of Eve are finely depicted: the 
drapery of the figure is also extremely well managed. 
Immediately behind them is the skeleton of Death, 
grasping with his bony hand the pulpit, and looking 
steadfastly down upon Eve, under whose foot, among the 
trees which support the pulpit—the rugged bark and 
woody knots of which are given with great fidelity—the 
serpent appears, and may be traced coiling upwards, and 
behind the pulpit, until it reaches the summit of its 
canopy, upon which stands the Virgin, with a glory of 
stars round her head, and the infant Saviour before her, 
through whose tiny hand passes the crucifix, the point of 
which she appears thrusting into the serpent’s head. The 
effect of the grouping, as a whole, is exceedingly striking. 
The balustrades on each side of the pulpit stairs appear 
to consist of the branches of trees, well foliaged ; among 
which, with artistic eccentricity, are disposed numerous 
animals—a peacock, a squirrel, an eagle, a parrot, and 
other creatures, some of which it would be difficult to 
discover in any work of natural history. 

The cathedral of Saint Gudule possesses many fine 
statues and interesting monuments. It was enriched 
at one time by sixty altars, which were magnificently 
wrought ; but they were all destroyed during the insane 
riots of the Iconoclasts, or Image-Breakers, at the Re- 
formation. In the blindness of their zeal, they armed 
themselves with hatchets, bludgeons, hammers, and 
other weapons, with which they broke into the chapels 
and churches, and destroyed what they considered to be 
symbols only of idolatry. This cathedral was attacked 
by torchlight, at midnight, by an immense multitude of 
armed men; and the systematic manner in which they 
accomplished its pillage, without a single accident hap- 
pening among the tumultuous evildoers themselves, 
has been a subject of wonder to historians. 

The museum, and more especially the library con- 
nected with it, which contains an invaluable collection 
of manuscripts and rare editions of scarce works, which 
have accumulated since the fourteenth century, might 
tempt a visitor to while away many agreeable hours in 
Brussels. There are here also, as in other towns in 
the Netherlands, several private galleries, to which 
strangers are courteously admitted, and which contain 
some charming masterpieces of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. The palace of the Duke D’Aremberg, who 
resides the greater part of the year in Italy, is parti- 
cularly worth visiting, not only on account of several 
exquisite pictures by Teniers, Van Ostade, Rembrandt, 
and Vandyke, but because in the library, in which are 
preserved numerous Etruscan vases and interesting 
relics of antiquity, will be found the original head of 
the Laocoon. We cannot, however, leave the picture- 
gallery without specially noticing a Madona by Otto 
Venius, the master of Rubens, which must haunt the 
memory of all who see it. She is kneeling before a 
cross formed by two little broken sticks. She is fair, 
possessing what the French would describe to be une 
figure bien arrondie, and without any affectation or St 
Cecilia upturning of the eyes. The sweetest serenity is 
blended with an expression of the deepest devotion. 
The colouring of the lilac gown, which we observe in 
many of this artist’s pictures, contrasts with, or we 
should rather say heightens, the transparent complexion 
of the neck shoulders, and the impersonation alto- 
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gether is most striking and beautiful. It is certain that 
pictures, like poems, affect the imagination of indi- 
viduals differently; and this, to us, has always appeared 
a chef d’ceuvre of art. To return to the Laocoon. This 
group, representing a father and his two sons struggling 
with unutterable agony in the coils of a serpent, which, 
from the numerous plaster casts of it, must be familiar 


to everybody, was discovered in the year 1508 by. 


Felici de Fredis at Rome, in the ruins of the baths of 
Titus, the subterranean chambers of which are sup- 
posed to have contained some of the finest sculpture 
and paintings in the world. The excavations which 
were at that period commenced were discontinued, until 
the French set about exploring the ruins in earnest 
about the close of the last century. Instead of this 
group being, as Pliny the elder supposed, executed out 
of a single block, Michael Angelo discovered that the 
figures were executed separately, and the two sons 
joined with great nicety to the principal figure. It is 
certain that the head of the Laocoon, the principal 
figure of the group, which was removed by Leo X. to 
the Vatican, is a restoration, copied from an antique 
gem, and the original, now in the Duke D’Aremberg’s 
possession, was, as we have reason to believe, discovered 
in these ruins by some Venetian explorers, who sold it 
to the grandfather of the present duke. The connois- 
seurs attached to the suite of Napoleon were so satisfied 
of its authenticity, that the emperor, under their advice, 
offered to purchase it at any price from the Duke 
D’Aremberg, who declined parting with it, and, for 
safety, had it taken out of the country, and concealed 
at Dresden, where it remained until the fall of the em- 
peror, when it was restored to its present place. The 
head is slightly inclined to the left ; the eyebrows are 
puckered together, or corrugated; and the ball of the 
eye, which is so chiselled as to represent the pupil, 
appears turning upwards. The mouth is somewhat 
open, the lips being drawn up to express acute pain; 
and, upon closer inspection, the teeth and tongue ap- 
pear within it. It was observed by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds that the expression of suffering in this group 
is more strongly observed in the writhing and con- 
tortions of the body than in the features. In like 
manner Winckelmann observes that it is not in the 
countenance only, but in the tendons and muscles, that 
we must recognise the intensity of physical suffer- 
ing; and the opening of the mouth indicates not the 
loud cry described by Virgil, but rather the sighs of 
suppressed agony. Here we may observe, that it was 
a general principle of the ancient sculptors, that to 
preserve the most perfect beauty in its most perfect 
state, the passions should not be expressed which may 
be supposed to produce distortion and deformity.* ‘ As 
the sea,’ says Winckelmann, ‘is calm in its profoundest 
depths, however agitated may be its surface, so in the 
Greek statues, in the midst even of the passions, the 
expression conveys the grandeur and calm self-possession 
of the soul. Such is the expression in the countenance 
of the Laocoon.’ 

We did not leave Brussels without paying a pilgrim- 
age to the little street god, enshrined on his pedestal 
within iron railings, called the Mannekin—an eccentric 
fountain, in the shape of an indelicate pretty-looking 
boy, who continues to supply, unremittingly, the good 
housewives of the neighbourhood with the great element 
of cleanliness and life. The statue is in bronze, by 
Duquesnoy, and divers legends are attached to the his- 
tory of this juvenile absurdity. Indeed the ‘ Histoire du 
Mannekin racontée lui méme,’ by a no less erudite 
author than Colin de Planey, lies before us, by which 
it is obvious that this, ‘the most ancient citizen of 
Brussels,’ has been passively, but not mischievously, 
associated with all the civil commotions that have, 
since the twelfth century, disturbed the peace of this 
city. He witnessed the civil wars under the dukes of 
Burgundy, and blushed before the flames of the Inquisi- 


* Richard Duppas, Michael Angelo. See also Lessing. 


tion under Philip IJ. He bowed to the dominion of the 
house of Austria under Maria Theresa, and wore the 
national cockade in 1794. He witnessed the rise and 
fall of Napoleon, was a quasi Hollander under William 
IV., and since the accession of the present king, Leo- 
pold, has sported the uniform of the garde civique. 
Hence, in accordance with the most enlightened principles 
of political philosophy, the Mannekin has accommo- 
dated himself to the exigencies of the prevailing dynasty, 
and has thus obtained military orders and court honours 
which only few even of our own ministers can boast of 
in the present day. The Emperor Charles V., settled a 
pension on him, to conciliate the good people of Brussels 
and the Duke Maximilian, in 1698, seriously invested 
him with his order. Peter the Great came to see him, 
and bowing before him, said, ‘Sir, I have come to see 
you, since you go to see no one,’ and added to his pen- 
sion. Louis XV. made him a knight of the order of St 
Louis, and presented him with a suit of uniform, a 
cocked-hat, and a sword. ‘It is a positive fact,’ says 
Addison, ‘ that, in addition to these gifts from sovereigns, 
several people have made the little man votive gifts, 
while others have actually remembered him in their 
wills. Within the last twenty years, a lady left him a 
“life annuity” of one hundred and twenty francs, for 
dressing him on féte days. He has a treasurer, who is 
responsible for his disbursements, revenues, &c.; and 
Mr Strass, an advocate of this city, some years ago 
held this enviable post.’* There is a beadle whose duty 
it is to look after the cleanliness of the little niche in 
which he stands, and upon féte and gala days he is 
decked out in one or other of his court dresses, for the 
amusement of the populace. With these associations 
attached to his history, we should have accused our- 
selves of disrespect to the town of Brussels itself if we 
had not, before leaving it, paid our humble homage to 
the Mannekin. 


HORTICULTURE. 
BY MRS LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Ir the admiration of the beautiful things of nature has a 
tendency to soften and refine character, the culture of 
them has a still more powerful and abiding influence. It 
takes the form of an affection; the seed which we have 
nursed, the tree of our planting, under whose shade we sit 
with delight, are to us as living, loving friends. In propor- 
tion to the care we have bestowed on them, is the warmth 
of our regard. They are also gentle and persuasive teachers 
of His goodness who causeth the sun to shine and the 
dew to distil; who forgets not the tender buried vine 
amid the ice and snows of winter, but bringeth forth the 
root, long hidden from the eye of man, into vernal splen- 
dour or autumnal fruitage. . 

The lessons learned among the works of nature are of 
peculiar value in the t age. The restlessness and din 
of the railway principles, which pervades its operations, 
and the spirit of accumulation, which threatens to corrode 
every generous sensibility, are modified by the sweet friend- 
ship of the quiet plants. The toil, the hurry, the specu- 
lation, the sudden reverses which mark our own time be- 
yond any which have ed it, render it particularly 
salutary for ‘us to h the admonition of our Saviour, 
and take instruction from the lilies of the field, those 
peaceful denizens of the bounty of Heaven. 

Horticulture has been pronounced by medical men as 
salutary to health and to cheerfulness of spirit ; and it 
would seem that this theory might be sustained, by the 
happy countenances of those who use it as a relaxation 
from the excitement of business or the exhaustion of study. 
And if he who devotes his leisure to the culture of the 
works of nature benefits himself—he who beautifies a gar- 
den for the eye of the community is surely a public bene- 
factor. He instils into the bosom of the man of the world, 
with the gold fever, gentle thoughts, which do good like a 
medicine. He cheers the desponding invalid, and makes 
the eye of a child brighten with more intense happiness. 
He furnishes pure aliment for that taste which refines 


* Belgium as She is. By H.R. Addison. Brussels and Leipsic, 
1843, 
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character and multiplies simple pleasures. To those who 
earn their subsistence by labouring on his grounds, he 
stands in the light of a benefactor. The kind of industry 
which he promotes is favourable to simplicity and virtue. 
With one of the sweetest poets of our native land we may 
say— 


* Praise to the sturdy spade, 
And patient plough, and shepherd's simple crook ; 
And let the light mechanic's tool be hailed 
With honour, encasing, by the power 
Of long companionship, the labourer’s hand, 
Cut off that hand, with all its world of nerves. 
From a too busy commerce with the heart.’ 


MISERIES OF A PUBLIC DINNER. 


It seems to be a rule that the gentleman who first seizes 
upon the salt should keep it. It is upon the same principle 
that the party who sits opposite the turbot helps himself 
liberally to the fins, and having pitched a rude supply into 
one or two plates thrust over his shoulder by beseeching 
waiters, drops the fish slice, and can neither see nor hear 
appeals until he has finished his fins. Whosoever fixes his 
fork in a fowl becomes the proprietor of it, so far as wings, 
or breast, or all that he himself has a taste for is con- 
cerned. A slice of tongue is quite unattainable with your 
chicken—chicken and tongue foo must always be consi- 
dered unreasonable and romantic at a public dinner; but 
lovee ox the desired slice is securable by itself. We make 
a trial ; we send a plate, having little chance of secing an- 
other—with an earnest, a pathetic appeal. That plate we 
never see again. With exemplary patience we wait its 
return ; time passes on, and the dishes disappear: we have 
become accustomed to our hunger, and having some of the 
nicely-rasped roll left, we forget our application in apply- 
ing ourselves to that. But at length the solid dishes have 
all melted away into a horrible mockery of custards and 
jellies! Even a wrong cut of the spoiled mutton is now 
irrecoverable. Grumio’s ‘becf without the mustard’ we 
might have had—but may not now. The tough turkey has 
become an impossibility. The dinner, shockingly arranged, 
infamously selected, and iniquitously cooked—bad as it 
was—is gone! And now, remembering the almost longed- 
for, the all-but-necessary bit of tongue, we once more make 
trial with our own. ‘I asked you twenty minutes ago for 
a slice of tongue—I have had nothing—never mind ;’ and 
ten minutes afterwards the slice actually comes. It is 
brought, set down before us, left there. Why, it must be 
tasted, then, late as it is. Its colour is inviting. Just as 
we have adopted so much of it as seemed fairly apportioned 
to the remaining fraction of the roll, we feel, rather than 
perceive, that somebody is looking at us; and there, di- 
rectly opposite, is a huge gentleman, who, having neces- 
sarily occupied two seats, had come into the possession 
of two sets of plates, with a double supply of forks and 
etceteras, all of which he had contrived, tly to our loss, 
to make incessant use of throughout the dinner ; monopolis- 
ing all godsends that came to our part of the table, and 
confining his whole attention to his own proceedings. And 
now, when he has performed his appointed task, when he 
has despatched all, when the very cheese charms him no 
longer, what is he to do but glance around him? And 
there, opposite, are we—we alone—eating tongue—tongue 
at that hour—when the cloth is rolled up, and the maho- 
gany visible at the lower end of the table! His eyes are 
rivetted upon us. They reveal clearly, too clearly, all that 
is passing in his mind. He has not the smallest particle 
of a doubt that so we have been going on ever since the 
far-distant era of soup; that the fork has been in incessant 
employ ever since the spoon was laid down; that we have 
been ar 2 indeed, with a forty-dando power of perse- 
verance! Imagine the position we are in. The tongue’s 
rich redness is faint compared with the blush with which 
it is contemplated., The smile on our observer's face, his 
stare prolonged—they are not expressive of disgust at the 
supposed achievement of a never-to-be-discontinued din- 
ner: no, they are expressive of ervy. In one minute more, 
just as we finally lay down the fork with a portion of the 
untasted treasure upon it, the attention of half the table 
is attracted to the afkward incident, by his ejaculating 
in a very audible and emphatic whisper across the table, 
‘ Waiter ; here, waiter! bring me a small slice of tongue !— 
Blanchard’s Sketches from 


A MOTHER’S RESIGNATION. 


‘Tuners are griefs that lie in the heart like treasures, 
Till Time has changed them to solemn pleasures.’ 


No, not forgotten! Though the wound has closed, 
And seldom with thy name I trust my tongue, 
My son! so early lost, and mourned so long ; 

The mother’s breast where once thy head reposed 
Still keeps thy image, sacred through long years, 
An altar, hallowed once with many tears. 


How oft my heart beats at some idle saying, 
Some casual mention of that foreign land 
Wherein thy grave was dug with hasty hand, 

And thy sole requiem was thy mother’s praying ; 
*Till o’er the ocean swift-winged memory flies, 
To that lone forest where my first-born lies! 


Sometimes, when in my other babes I trace 
A momentary likeness unto thee— 
Thy smile that ever shines in memory, 
Thy thoughtful eyes, thy love-illumined face— 
I clasp the wondering child unto my breast, 
And fancy that my arms round thee are prest. 


I think of thee, but ’tis with grief no longer ; 
I number thee among my children still ; 
Though parted in the flesh, by God's high will, 
I feel my soul's deep love for thee grow stronger : 
Like one of old, I glory to have given, 
Out of my flock, an angel unto Heaven. no te 


FILTH AND FEVER. 


Deficient drainage, if not the parent, is most certainly 
the nurse of fever. My own opinion is, that fever is a con- 
tagious disease, spreading from person to person just as 
small-pox or scarlet fever does ; and, like those diseases, 
haunting over-crowded or ill-drained districts, and all 
places where, from any cause whatever, the air is foul, and 
filled with animal and vegetable exhalations. It loves the 
banks of rivers, the borders of marshes, the edges of stag- 
nant pools. It makes itself a home in the neighbourhood 
of cesspools and badly-constructed drains, and takes spe- 
cial delight in the incense of gullyholes. It has a perfect 
horror of fresh air, soap, and whitewash; but when left to 
itself, will linger for years amid scenes of filth and corrup- 
tion, and hold in its deadly embrace all human beings who 
have the same depraved taste, or are so unfortunate as to 
be thrown into its company. It is the favourite child of 
laissez faire (in plain English, let alone), and bears the 
same relation to filth that crime does to ignorance.—Lec- 
tures W. A. Guy. 


SAVAGE AND CIVILISED. 


Stripped of all its fictitious ornaments, sa life, 
though it has natural beauties, yet the darker shadows of 
its vices overcome the lustre of its virtues ; and though we 
may regret individual loss, we cannot but rejoice in the 
universal advantage and progress. The mill and the fac- 
tory of the white man may be less picturesque than the 
deer-skin lodge of the red; the smoky steamer, as, pant- 
ing and rattling, she cuts through the lakes or rivers, less 
in harmony with their features than the undulations of the 
buoyant canoe ; the blackened clearing, less grateful to the 
eye than the woodland glade ; the dusty road, than the 
forest trail; but the perfection to which they lead, the 
bright day of peace and love of which they are the har- 
bingers—though but dimly discernible in the long perspec- 
tive of years to come—is too pregnant with the happiness 
of the human race, and the glory of the Deity, to leave any 
serious pain, from the means by which it is of necessity to 
be obtained, upon the mind which looks forward to it.— 
Rev, C. Nicolay. 


NOTICE. 
The Editors of the Journal do not undertake to return manu- 
scripts sent to them, or to answer questions put to them, by 
strangers. 
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